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A NOTABLE FACT 


REV. C. A. CRANE, D. D. 
HE account of the family of Governor 
Yates of Illinois, in the HERALD ot 
last week, calls to mind an incident which 
took place in the Executive Mansion in 
Springfield, Ill., forty years ago, when 
Richard Yates, the ‘‘ War Governor,’ oc- 
cupied it. Although he did not belong to 
the church, his wife— who is still living — 
was a most exemplary and consistent 
member, of that same sterling kind so well 
represented by her son, the present Gov- 
ernor. My tather used to tell that, at the 
time ot which I write, all arrangements 
had been made for the Inaugural Ball to be 
held in the Executive Mansion. When the 
committee trom the legislature waited 
upon Mrs. Yates to notity her of the cir- 
cumstance, they were dumb with amaze- 
ment to hear her say that there was to be 
no ball there. With all possible suavity, 
and yet with democratic boldness, the 
committee begged to assure her that all the 
plans had been completed, and that it was 
impossible to change or to abandon them. 
To this they added that the house was the 
property of the State. This latter remark 
opened the way to deteat for the committee, 
for they were assured that while the house 
was indeed the property of the State, the 
people had put her there to occupy it and 
to care for it, which she would most as- 
suredly do, and that there was absolutely 
no dance or ball to be given there so long 
as she was mistress of the mansion. That 
she was mistress both of the house and of 
the situation, the committee did not under- 
take to argue. From life-long acquaint- 
ance with the present Governor, I am 
prepared to say that the mother has a 
worthy son. 


East Boston, Mass. 





Changes in Religious Journalism 


‘|. HE announcement by the publishers ot 
| the New World that with the number 
just issued that very able monthly theolog- 
ical review dies for lack ot support, is a fact 
of more than ordinary import. As one re- 
calls the time when New England support- 
ed several such periodicals, and then recalls 
how one by one they have gone out of ex- 
istence, one is torced to speculate as to the 
meaning of it. Works of theology and 
scholarship in book torm still sell well in 
the stores, and are found on the shelves of 
clergymen and laymen. The _ religious 
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Giant 


Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 


or Sweet Peas side 4 side, each a different color! If so, 
you know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
Childs’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and true to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 
As a Trial Offer we will mail for BOc., 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows. 
Pansy Giant—Snow White| Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 
= = Coal Black.| * * Black Knight 
Cardinal. Gol’n Yellow 
“ Orange Pink. 
“ Cream. 
“* Scarlet. 
“ Pure White. 
One Packet of each, THz MAYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colored plates),and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 
Our Catalogue for 1901.—New Century Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra: 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be matled free to any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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weeklies, owing to changed typographical 
form and altered methods of make-up, 
print fewer addresses on theological themes, 
and print less elaborate reviews of new 
works on theology and biblical scholarship 
than they tormerly did. This tact would 
seem to make tor greater need of the month- 
ly review, in which space can be set apart 
for such lengthy and technical articles as 
the weekly cannot publish. And yet, one 
by one, the denominational quarterlies 
have died, the few that remain in the coun- 
try at large either being subsidized by 
great denominations like the Methodists 
or Presbyterians, or by educational insti- 
tutions like the University of Chicago, 
which is sponsor tor the American Journal 
of Theology. This journal, with the Meth- 
odist Review, the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review, and Bibliotheca Sacra, 
which now has its home in the interior but 
which formerly was one of New England’s 
best-known periodicals, are about the only 
monthly or quarterly organs of Protestant 
thought in this country which inspire much 
respect at home or are read at all abroad. 

Itis easy to understand how the rise to 
place of the great secular monthlies, with 
their tinancial resources enabling them to 
ofter remuneration for articles ot a sort that 
formerly found honorable place in the the- 
ological and scholarly monthlies and quar- 
terlies, has militated against the prosperity 
and life of journals like the New England- 
er, the Andover Review, and the New World. 
It also is necessary to take into consider- 
ation the tuct that it is useless now to ap- 
peal to the constituency of any denomina- 
tion tor support of distinctly denomination- 
al literature, unless that literature has in- 
trinsic merit justifying its existence and 
seemingly its purchase. So closely artic- 
ulated and so splendidly disciplined a de- 
nomination as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is realizing this tact, as the official 
statements of its publishing agents prove. 
Methodist clergy no longer to the same de- 
gree as of old act enthusiastically as agents 
tor the literature, and the people will insist 
on purchasing their Sunday-school helps, 
library-books and periodical literature at 
shops that do not hang out the Methodist 
sign.— Boston Transcript. 





The Forward Movement 


LORIOUS reports are beginning to 
reach the central office; thousands o! 
churches are in the midst of pitched battles ; 
pastors are waiting tor the smoke to clear 
away before counting those converted. This 
much is certain — hundreds ot churches are 
awakened where a revival has not been 
known for years,and tokens of a mighty 
outpouring ot the Holy Spirit are manitest 
in all directions. 

A word of caution is sounded at this 
critical moment: Although the first battle 
may have been won, it should be regarded 
as but the first skirmish. Much is yet to 
be accomplished. The entire year of 1901 is 
to be one of ceaseless effort tor the upbuild- 
ing of the church and the cause of Christ. 
The men are to be organized and, in turn, 
reach other men. The boys who have been 
converted are to hold boys’ prayer-meetings 
and, in them, reach other boys. The women 
and girls in like manner are to reach the 
last one possible in the Sunday-school and 
the League. Happy the pastor who dues 
not weary in this, the first onslaught, but, 
rather, will take advantage o1 the quick- 
ened spirits and organize for greater ac- 
tivity. 

In the near tuture, home camp-meetings 
must be planned ; school-houses in neglect- 
ed districts must again resound with songs 
ot praise and the music of the gospel meet- 
ing; many other plans of special work will 
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be suggested with which to fill up the entir« 
year in a glorious, glad service for the 
Master. 

Much will depend on key-men ani 
women, who must spring to the rescue 
wherever they see the work lagging in the 
least degree. This may be the last oppor- 
tunity to be of special service to the church 

Let reports begin to reach this office as 
soon as pastors have definite results to 
report. 

WILLIS W. CoopER, Cor. Sec., 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
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The New Century [Music Book 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Anthem and Chorus Book 


By ASA HULL 
A new Standard Sunday Schvol Music Book witb 
Choruses for every Sunday in the yearand Anthems for 
all special occasions. It isthe regular S.S. shape, 256 
pages, price, $30 per 100. Bound in strong board cov- 
ers. 





One specimen copy for examination, 25 cents, 
Address, 


CHAS, R. MAGEE, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


GILT EDGE FARM LOANS 


5 and 6 Per Cent Net to Investors 


Safe and sure. Twelve years’ experience. No fail 
ures. We collect and remit interest a..d prin¢ipal with 
out cost to investor. All mort:ages payable in gold. 
Complete abstract furnished showing perfect title. We 
furnish best references. Investments of $200 and up ac- 
ares Correspondence solicited. 
FLANDERS & WOOD, 
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War Taxes Cut Down 


It took the Senate only three hours last 
Wednesday to pass the War Revenue Re- 
duction bill. Forty or more amendments 
were discussed, but all were quickly dis- 
posed of. The income tax proposed by 
Mr. Morgan as a substitute for the bill 
was promptly rejected by a vote of 21 to 
38. The rate on ‘‘ bucket shops’’ was 
raised to two cents on every dullar in value 
ot ‘‘ merchandise covered or pretended to 
be covered.’’ The tax on bank checks was 
retained, while those on tobacco aud beer 
were somewhat reduced. The total reduc- 
tion in revenue made by the bill as it 
passed the Senate is estimated at $39,800,- 
000. The ‘‘bucket-shop ”’ provision will 
reimburse the Government about $10,000,- 
000 yearly, on the supposition that there 
are 25,000 of them in the country, and 
that each will pay at least $400. The bill 
now goes to conference. 





Liquid Air Runs an Engine 


A ten-horse-power engine is being run 
successfully by liquid air in the establish- 
ment of the Standard Butter Company, in 
Owego, N. Y. A churn and separator are 
operated by it. The movement of the en- 
gine is as smooth and regular as though 
steam were used. Not only this, but the 
exhaust, which is nearly pure oxygen, is 
utilized for fuel purposes. Turned into a 
coal stove, it quickly develops a combus- 
tion that radiates furnace heat. This ex- 
periment will excite interest by reason of 
the possibilities foreshadowed. It is found 
to be entirely practicable to separate liquid 
airinto oxygen and nitrogen ina “ gen- 
erator,’’ conducting it first from the tank 
through a refrigerator where the tempera- 
ture is reduced to 20 degrees below zero: 
from the ‘‘ generator’’ it passes to the en- 
gine. 





Holland’s Queen Becomes a Wife 


Queen Wilhelmina has been for years 
an attractive personage. She seems to 
have inspired an enthusiasm as wide- 
spread as that manifested for the youthful 
Victoria over sixty years ago. Every step 
in her development from her infancy up 
has been eagerly noted; and that most 
critical step of all, taken by her last week 
in uniting herself with Duke Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin in marriage, drew 





to her the interest and good wishes of 
hosts of people the world over who never 
had or will have any immediate acquaint- 
ance with her charming personality. Her 
husband, like Prince Albert, becomes His 
Royal Highness, Prince Consort. She will 
obey him as wife, but not as queen, and it 
is pleasant to know that their marriage is 
based upon mutual affection. He will 
have the income of $20,000,000 a year to 
live on, furnished by the Queen, but 
Holland, with her distrust of Germany, 
grants him nothing but rank and titles. 
The wedding ceremonies will long be 
remembered in Holland. No such popu- 
lar rejoicing, no such brilliant festivities, 
have ever before been known at The 
Hague. 





An Enormous Dividend 


A 20 percent. quarterly dividend was 
voted by the directors of the Standard Oil 
Company, last week, payable March 15. 
Including a quarterly dividend of like 
amount, a year ago, this will make 68 per 
cent., or $68,000,000, which will have been 
distributed among the stockholders of this 
powerful organization since January 1, 
1900. The Company has paid more than 
twice the amount of its capital stock in 
dividends since 1895. At present rates its 
$100,000,000 of capital is worth $815,000,000. 
The New York World estimates that Mr. 
Rockefeller is receiving more than $55,000 
a day, or about $40 a minute, as his share 
in the distribution of the Company’s 
profits. 





New General Officers of the Army 


Under the provisions of the Army bill 
the President sent to the Senate last week 
the names of sixteen officers for promo- 
tion. Heading these for the coveted rank 
of Lieutenant General was the name of 
Major General Miles. By long seniority 
and faithful services in the past this ad- 
vancement was well deserved. It is 
probable, however, that Gen. Miles will 
not long wear his new honors, for he is 
eligible for retirement by the President on 
the Sth of August of the present year: 
In that case Gen. Brooke wouid succeed 
him. Three new Major Generals were 
appointed — Young, Chaffee and Mac- 
Arthur. Neither of them was graduated 
from the Military Academy. Chaffee is 
only a Colonel, and his promotion takes 
him over the heads of many of his sen- 
iors, but he has won hls honors by ex- 
cellent service both in Cuba and in China. 
Of the twelve Brigadier-Generalcies filled 
by promotion or appointment, five — Gen- 
erals Bates, Hall, Wheaton, Hughes and 
Schwan — are veterans of the Civil War, 
and approaching retirement. The most 
remarkable case of selection is that of 
Captain J. Franklin Bell, who was 
‘* jumped ’’ over 1,036 of his seniors. Re- 


markable personal bravery and meritori- 
ous services led to this unprecedented rec- 
ognition. General Leonard Wood, whose 
rank in the regular service is only that of 
Captain in the Medical corps, is made a 
Brigadier General, as is also Gen. F. D. 
Grant, who has no army rank, but has 
won his reputation in the volunteer serv- 
ice. The new distinctions were a surprise 
to army officers, but, with perhaps a sin- 
gle exception, they are generally com- 
mended. They are particularly note- 
worthy as establishing the principle of 
selection over that of seniority. 





Southern Support for the Ship Subsidy Bill 


During the heated debate in the Senate 
last week on this measure, the South 
uttered a favoring voice through the junior 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. John L. 
McLaurin. Democrat though he is, this 
gentleman has already evinced independ- 
ence of view and action in voting for the 
ratification of the Treaty of Peace with 
Spain, and in supporting the Army bill 
and similar measures. He did not occupy 
much of the time of the Senate in making 
his plea for subsidizing our ships, but he 
professed to represent four or five hundred 
cotton manufacturers in the South whose 
views, he maintained, were as worthy to 
be regarded as Southern opinion as those 
of politicians and editors. He did not 
overstate the condition in declaring that 
the time was near ‘‘ when our output of 
raw and manufactured products will ex- 
ceed that of combined Europe ; and yet 
this country with all her wealth, and with 
a foreign trade exceeding two billions a 
year, is dependent upon foreign nations 
for carrying 90 per cent. of its trade,’’ 
He pointed out that four-fifths of the 
great American cotton crop is dependent 
on German and English ships for trans- 
portation. In case of rupture between these 
two countries, cotton would drop to two 
cents a pound “ unless there were Amer- 
ican bottoms tocarry it over with.’’ The 
unwisdom of the present policy was clever- 
ly shown up by the following comparison : 
‘* Tf I were in busihess, and my competitor 
across the street had delivery wagons for 
the delivery of goods and I had none, I 
wonld expect him to drive me out of busi- 
ness,’’ 





What the Nile Dam will Mean 


The construction of this great work at 
Assouan was begun two years ago. The 
last channel has been closed, and the 
mighty river is under control. The length 
of the dam is over a mile, and it is broad 
enough for a carriage road along its top. 
It raises the river about sixty-six feet 
above its usual level, and will have the 
effect of creating practically a lake 144 
miles in length and of storing up a billion 
tons of water. There will, therefore, be 
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no ‘‘ high Nile’”’ or ‘‘ low Nile’’ hereafter. 
Over five million acres of land, now under 
fair cultivation, will be converted into 
land of the highest quality for the produc- 
tion of corn, sugar, cotton and rice, with 
no danger from either flood or drought. 
Egypt will now become a formidable com- 
petitor in the markets of the world. Its 
people will dread no famine. The build- 
ers of the Pyramids, if they could return 
to life, would gaze with wonder at this 
achievement of modern English engineers 
in raising this massive granite wall to reg- 
ulate the flow of the great river which 
alone saves Egypt from becoming a part 
of Sahara. The Assouan dam is supposed 
to have cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. 





Suspected, Detected, Arrested 


D. M. Carman, a former Californian 
with a shady reputation, and a well-known 
American ‘ hustler ’’ in Manila, has been 
arrested in that city, with his Spanish 
partner, on the charge of trading with the 
insurgents. He went to Manila with 
Gen. Merritt’s expedition, and became a 
contractor for moving supplies and troops. 
He soon ‘‘ cornered’? all the lighters iu the 
harbor and most of the native labor. For 
some time he had the confidence of the 
Government and proved useful. Mean- 
time, however, he saw his opportunity to 
greatly enrich himself by trading with 
the insurgents, furnishing them secretly 
with supplies in return for copra. He 
was for some time suspected, and once 
arrested, but discharged for lack of proof. 
General Otis more than suspected that he 
abused the confidence reposed in him, 
and ceased to have dealings with him. 
Last week documentary evidence of his 
treasonable practices was found in trunks 
captured from the insurgent General 
Cailles. The president of Pangasinan 
also confessed that Carman had paid 
$100,000 for insurgent copra and had 
furnished the rebels uniform cloth and 
supplies while enjoying the sole privilege 
of running launches through the Amer- 
ican lines. Corruption of this kind cannot 
be dealt with too sharply or promptly. 





A Bit of Unwritten History 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt divulged it at the 
monthly meeting of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week. It concerned 
the late ‘‘revered, beloved’ Queen of 
England, and the present King. When 
the latter, then Prince of Wales, came to 
this country in 1860, he shook hands in 
this city with the last survivor of the he- 
roes who fought at Bunker Hill. ‘‘In 
that handshake,’’ said Mr. Hewitt, ‘‘ the 
present King of England obliterated all the 
bitterness of the Revolution and restored 
to two nations the friendly feeling which 
should exist between brothers and rela- 
tives.’’ After speaking of the Queen’s 
pacifying offices in dealing with the Trent 
affair, Mr. Hewitt told of an event of 
which he is the only living witness. Em- 
ployed by this Government as a confiden- 
tial agent to England and France in 1862, 
he was called one day to the Embassy in 
Paris, was informed by Minister Dayton 
that Emperor Napoleon III. had _pro- 
posed to Great Britain to recognize the 
Confederacy, and was dispatched at once 
to London to communicate the informa- 
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tion to our Minister, Hon, Charles Francis 
Adams. The latter promptly called at the 
Foreign Office, but obtained no satisfac- 
tion from Lord John Russell, He then 
took the unconventional course of seeking 
an audience with the Queen. She received 
him in the presence of the Prince Consort. 
He informed her of what he had learned, 
and appealed to her to prevent this wrong, 
assuring her that ‘‘ the American people 
would fight the whole world rather than 
give up the Union.’? The Queen, in her 
most gracious manner, replied: ‘ Mr. 
Adams, give yourself no concern. My 
Government will not recognize the Con- 
federacy.’’ Had she taken another course, 
‘*the reunion of these States,’’ said Mr. 
Hewitt, ‘‘ would have been postponed for 
many years, and the world would have 
been plunged into a cataclysm of blood.’’ 





Our Relations with Cuba 


The behavior of the Constitution- 
makers in Cuba is causing a good deal of 
anxiety in Washington. The present ses- 
sion of Congress is drawing to a close, and 
up to this time the new charter is far from 
being ready for submission to the revising 
authority in this country. The members 
of the convention are acting precisely as 
though they were utterly independent and 
foreign, having no obligations or responsi- 
bilities outside their own island. They 
appear to have forgotten that the prime 
purpose for which they were called to- 
gether by the proclamation issued by 
General Wood was ‘“ to provide for and 
agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between 
that Government and the Government of 
Cuba.”’ After that they were to formulate 
the methods of electing officers and inau- 
gurating ascheme of government. They 
see fit to overlook or ignore the policy set 
forth in the call. This country cannot but 
insist that certain guarantees shal! be in- 
serted in the Cuban Constitution, such, for 
instance, as the affirmation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, an agreement not to mortgage 
the island to a foreign power, and an ac- 
knowledged protectorate on our part suffi- 
cient to safeguard Cuba from alien attack. 
The courtesy of coaling stations for our 
ships, and the continuance of military 
occupation by us until a stable govern- 
ment is assured, will also be expected. The 
attitude of this country is so simply just 
and right under the circumstances that 
the most suspicious of Cuban “ patriots ”’ 
has no ground for distrust. 





Career of Andrew Carnegie 


It seems almost incredible that this 
great captain of industry, who at the age 
of sixty-six is about to retire from busi- 
ness with a fortune estimated at $250,000,- 
000, landed in this country from Scotland 
at the age of twelve, a poor boy, and 
earned his first weekly wage of $1.20 ina 
Pittsburg linen faciory. He did not long 
remain a bobbin boy. Step by step. he 
mounted upward — first running a sta- 
tionary engine, then becoming successive- 
ly a telegraph messenger boy, a telegraph 
operator, superintendent of the western 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company (at the age of twenty-four), the 
friend of Thomas A. Scott, an investor 
in Pennsylvania oil fields, and, at the age 
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of thirty, an iroumaster. He first started 
the Keystone Bridge Works ; then by de- 
grees he acquired the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, the Homestead Iron Works, 
and the Union Iron Works. Thirteen 
years ago Mr. Carnegie owned seven dis- 
tinct iron and steel works, controlled sev- 
eral coke works, and was reaching out for 
mines, railroads and steamboats. He has 
a home in New York city and a castle in 
Scotland. His chief lines of philanthro- 
py are libraries and church organs. Of 
the latter he has bestowed hundreds, and 
seventy cities and towns have profited by 
his gifts for library buildings and books. 
Though he has spent $15,000,000 for these 
objects, he is planning now to spend in 
the same way a million dollars a month. 





New Steel Combination 


It is not yet perfected, but the details 
are being arranged by that consummate 
financier, J. Pierpont Morgan, and his 
associates. No deal would have been pos- 
sible had not Mr. Carnegie been willing to 
dispose of his holdings in the Carnegie 
Steel Company. Of the total of $160,000,- 
000 of outstanding stock of this Company, 
Mr. Carnegie owns 54 per cent. It is said 
that he will receive for this, partly in 
cash, partly in bonds, when the stock is 
transferred, $87,000,000. He will retain 
his $100,000,000 worth of bonds of the 
Company. With the Carnegie Company 
will be consolidated the Federal Steel 
Company, the National Steel Company, 
the American Steel and Wire Company, 
and others, representing combined inter- 
ests valued at nearly one billion dollars. 
The Federal Steel Company, which repre- 
sents the Morgan, Rockefeller and Mills 
interests, will probably take the lead in 
the new deal. The headquarters of the 
latter will probably be in New York city, 
to the great agitation of the Carnegie 
Company, which has about 4,000 em- 
ployees in its present headquarters at 
Pittsburg. Both Mr. Henry C. Frick, 
formerly connected with Mr. Carnegie, 
but now his enemy, and Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, the president of the Carnegie 
Company, are mentioned as the two most 
probable candidates for the presidency of 
the new corporation. Beth are men of 
highest executive and expert ability. 
Whichever is elected will be the steel king 
of the world. 





Events Worth Noting 


England will send 30,000 mounted troops 
to help Gen. Kitchener whip the Boers. 


The Philippine Commission has passed 
the Provincial Government bill, and will 
organize governments at once in four prov- 
inces. 

Last year 21,196 patents expired, and 
22,935 were issued to people of this country. 
The District of Columbia received the 
greatest relative number—one patent to 
every 1,110 inhabitants. Colorado stood 
second, and Connecticut third. 

The United States has established its 
sovereignty over the small islands north of 
Luzon. ; 

Reports from India say that Royal Ben- 
gal tigers killed 899 human beings in that 
country last year. 


Prot. K. C. Pickering, of Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, has been awarded the 
gold medal given annually by the Roya” 
Astronomical Society. 
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IT DIES HARD 


\ THAT dies hard? The Deistic idea 

of God, the old notion that He is 
a sort of colossal mechanic who set the 
world in motion centuries ago, establish- 
ing for it a series of fixed laws, and now 
holds Himself quietly aloof except on 
special occasions when He “ intervenes ”’ 
or ‘* interferes ’’ or ‘‘ interposes ’’ in behalf 
of His people. Innumerable and very 
injurious theories of providence and prayer 
are mixed up with this outworn concep- 
tion of the universe that has been sent to 
the rubbish heap by clear thinkers. A 
respected contemporary, only a few weeks 
ago, editorially inveighed with much 
strenuousness against the *‘ presumption ”’ 
and ‘‘ blasphemy ”’ of bringing God into a 
calamity, and making Him in any sense 
responsible for it when ‘ the affliction was 
clearly the result of natural law.’’? From 
which it would seem that to this writer 
Natural Law— it is usual to spell it with 
capitals under such circumstances — is a 
power quite distinct from God, and with 
which (or with whom) He has nothing 
particalar to do. 

The true doctrine of the immanence of 
God in all things (natural law being but 
al expression to denote His ordinary way 
of working) changes all this, brings the 
Creator into constant touch with His 
creatures, and puts Him behind all events 
in a manner that is at the same time 
Scriptural and truly rational and scien- 
tific. On this basis it is not blasphemy, 
as our brother editor thinks, to call catas- 
trophes acts of God, even when they 
spring, in one sense, out of the mistakes 
ofmen. They are the penalties which He 
affixes to the violations of His law, that 
we may the sooner learn to conform 
thereto. The child of God who is properly 
instructed and duly submissive will wel- 
come them as wise and kind, even though 
they hurt. 





THE GLORIFYING VISION 


HE heavenly vision is always repre- 
sented as glorious. Is it because 
God’s Spirit pervades the heavenly? Is 
it because purity is in itself gloriously 
‘‘white and glistering?’’ * At least some- 
thing of this sort is suggested by the 
glimpses of revelation such as these: 
When Moses, at the call of God, went 
up into Mount Sinai and there spent forty 
days in the presence and communion of 
God, the record says that, returning to 
congregated Israel, his face shone so that 
the people could not look upon it, and 
so he put a veil over his face while he 
read to them the graven tables of the 
law. On the Mount of Transfiguration, 
while Moses and Elijah talked with the 
Master of His coming sacrifice, the three 
disciples testify that His garments became 
‘“‘white and glistening,’”’ ‘‘ white as no 
fuller could whiten them.’’ And His 
saintly visitors were ‘‘ with Him in glory.”’ 
When the beloved John was on Patmos, 
there came to him a messenger so glorious 
that, though he was so familiar with 
Jesus through all His ministry, and had 
again and again met and talked with Him 
in ‘‘the glory He had with the Father,”’ 
he could not distinguish the messenger 
from his Lord, and was only prevented 
from worshiping him by his declaration : 
‘‘T am thy fellow-servant ; worship God.” 
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The question is suggested, if a few years, 
or a few hundred years, in the Heavenly 
Presence will so transform the humble 
disciple into the likeness of the Master’s 
glory, what will not the ages of eternity 
do? And if to our holden eyes the gross 
material of the body be not transfigured 
by the presence and spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, does not the renewed soul to angel 
eyes already begin to shine in His like- 
ness? 

Even in this earthly condition the illu- 
minating grace is not wholly hidden from 
our mortal sight. Love stamps its image 
on the saintly face, and he who walks 
and talks with Jesus daily through the 
passing years is being visibly transformed 
into His likeness; and, like Israel’s meek 
leader, all unconsciously the face of the 
aged saint shines with the holy likeness 
of his Lord. Even here beholding we are 
transformed into His image. What a 
pledge is this of the soul’s mastery over, 
and molding of, its material dwelling, and 
what assurance of the development of 
truest spiritual beauty and of its impress 
upon form and face and movement, testi- 
fying that ‘‘they have been with Jesus.’’ 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION 


€ a Southern friends, as represented 

by the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate, have taken ZIon’s HERALD to task 
because of its advocacy of the idea of 
State representation in Congress strictly 
in proportion as each State respects the 
right of suffrage. It is undeniable thata 
sentiment exists throughout the South in 
strong opposition to the admission of the 
Negro to the right of suffrage. Its news- 
papers, its representatives in Congress, 
have openly asserted the intent of the 
whites of the south to avert ‘‘ Negro 
domination ’’ at all hazards. Upon the 
floor of Congress the declaration has more 
than once been made that the whites of 
the South will never submit to ‘‘ Negro 
domination.’’ This assertion can have 
but one meaning: that, in States or in 
communities where a normal rate, under 
strict administration of the Constitu- 
tion, would show a majority cast by 
Negroes, some method must and shall be 
adopted whereby a sufficient number of 
Negroes shall be prevented from casting 
their ballots to insure a majority of votes 
cast by white men. This is the declara- 
tiou of purpose often publicly made ; this 
is the principle which undoubtedly con- 
trols every law regulating the suffrage in 
torce in Southern States. Whatever may 
be the form which these laws may as- 
sume, this is the principle which, beyond 
question, underlies them all. The HrEr- 
ALD, in its approving word of the Crum- 
packer bill, desires to be understood as 
alluding, not specifically to the Missis- 
sippi_idea, but to the idea of excluding 
what our Southern friends call ‘‘ Negro 
domination,’’ which idea unquestionably 
pervades the South today. 

It may be entirely true that the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitutior were adopted somewhat hast- 
ily and under the influence of a sentiment 
of the day, ardent, enthusiastic, and little 
tempered with prudence and forethought. 
It is quite possible that this may be so ; 
but yet we must accept the conditions, 
moral, social and political, as we find 
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them in our country today, and we must, 
in all good faith, base our local laws and 
customs upon the broad foundation of the 
Constitution as itis. Above all, it is of 
little value, in controversial matters, to 
call the kettle black. Our friends of the 
Nashville Advocate seek to justify what 
we regard as wrong by the assertion that 
Massachusetts has a provision of its elec- 
tion laws whereby the selectmen of a town 
are empowered to disfranchise a citizen on 
their own judgment because of his lack of 
requisite moral character. If this were 
true, it is difficult to see just how it jus- 
tifies our Southern brethren in disfran- 
chising a citizen by the use of ingenious 
subterfuges, but really because his skin is 
black. Unfortunately for the argument 
of our friend, it is based upon false prem- 
ises. No such provision exists in the 
suffrage laws of this Commonwealth, nor 
any Which can in any wise be so con- 
strued. Suffrage in this State is based 
solely upon these provisions : Lawful age ; 
citizenship of the United States ; ability to 
write and to read the Constitution of the 
Common wealth in English ; and residence 
in the State of one year and in the city or 
town of six months. In addition to these 
requirements there is a provision whereby 
names of voters, whose misfortune or fault 
it shall be to be confined in any insane or 
correctional institution, shall be indicated 
in some peculiar manner upon the voting 
lists, chiefly in order that such names 
shall not be voted upon by ‘‘ repeaters,’’ 
This statement perhaps disposes of the ar- 
gument that a provision liable to abuse is 
contained in the Massachusetts suffrage 
law. 

In slavery days the question of a Con- 
gressional representation based in part 
upon the enslaved population was debated 
with the greatest ardor. It was urged by 
the ‘North that such a basis of representa- 
tion was unfair, iuasmuch as slaves were, 
in the eye of the law, merely livestock. 
The argument was based upon undeniable 
truth and positive justice. And yet, so 
strong politically was the slave power that 
it obtained through compromise the estab- 
lishment of a basis of representation 
whereby the slave population was counted 
in the proportion of three-fifths of the 
white population. It is scarcely possible 
that, today, any person will assume to 
maintain the justice of such a basis. If, 
by ingenious perversions, the provisions 
of the Constitution regarding suffrage 
shall, in any State, be overridden, justice 
demands that the proportion of voting pop- 
ulation thus eliminated shall be deducted 
from the basis of representation in that 
State. 

A hardship undoubtedly will result from 
such a rigid application of Section II of 
Article 14 of the Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Unques- 
tionably will this be true in the case of 
Mississippi, which State, more than all 
others, finds the Negro problem one of the 
greatest vexation. In Mississippi the pro- 
portion of blacks in the population is un- 
questionably rapidly increasing. Not this 
alone, but, in the matter of illiteracy, a 
constantly increasing amount is found 
among the class known as ‘‘ poor whites,’’ 
while it is proportionally decreasing 
among the blacks. In other words, the 
black population, while increasing propor- 
tionally in vumbers, is showing a con- 
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stantly increasing thirst for knowledge 
and a determination to acquire it. Such a 
condition can normally have but one re- 
sult — the final establishment of a black 
State bordering upon the Gulf and the 
great river. Our Southern friends would, 
beyond doubt, regard such a finality 
as a great calamity —a calamity to 
be averted at all hazards. No doubt 
many Negroes are purchasable. So 
are many whites in the Northern States ; 
but no effort is made at their disfranchise- 
ment based upon the color of their skin 
or hair, or indeed upon any foundation 
save as already detailed. Is it the Negro 
alone, in the South, whose vote is in the 
market? If it is this which our Southern 
friends fear, why not provide for the dis- 
franchisement of any voter, black or 
white, who shall be proven to have placed 
his franchise upon the market? Massa- 
chusetts is not in the least backward in 
punishing violations of its suffrage laws. 
We have recently detected a member of 
our legislature in the crime of assisting in 
fraudulent naturalizations, and have sent 
him to jail. The jail would not be an im- 
proper place for those who offer their votes 
for sale. 

The South is entitled to much sympathy 
in its attempt to solve the great problem 
before it. But this problem is grown from 
a seed which the South of two generations 
ago planted, which has all these years been 
germinating, and which is now grown to 
form a crop thick and strong, to vex their 
souls. When Florida hus learned to cou- 
trol the water-hyacinth, which is choking 
its waterways, the South may perhaps 
also learn the solution of this problem, 
which is rapidly becoming the problem of 
the day. In the endeavor it is deserving 
of the sympathy of all. But the true 
solution is yet far off. The key is not in 
lynching, not in colonization, nor yet, 
perhaps, in disfranchisement, save by 
legitimate, constitutional methods. We 
have a Constitution; let us abide by it. 
But if in the end it shall be found that the 
South, by its own act —now admitted by 
all to have been sinful — has brought 
into its body corporate a race uncongenial, 
incapable of absorption, of a civilization 
utterly alien to ours, let the South abide 
by the conditions for which it alone is 
blameworthy, and cheerfully consent to a 
basis of representation which does not 
include the class which it insists shall not 
be admitted to an equal participation with 
the whites in the management of public 
affairs. Nothing less than this is justice 
to others. 





Death of Rev. Edward A. Manning 


7 EV. EDWARD A. MANNING, oft 

Reading, whose decease was hourly 
expected as we went to press last week, 
died, Feb. 5. He had been in feeble health 
for many months. He was one ot the best 
known ministers of the New England Con- 
terence, of which he had been a member 
for fifty-seven years. He was born in 
Norwich, Conn., Aug. 6, 1820. On the cele- 
bration of his last birthday many friends 
went to his home to honor him on his pass- 
ing the eightieth milestone. At the age of 
thirteen he commenced an old-fashioned 
apprenticeship of seven years at the print- 
ing business. Immediately on the close of 
' is apprenticeship he entered Wilbraham 
Academy, and spent the most of three 
years there, teaching in the institution for 
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the last few months of his student life. 
After gradua@ng he joined the New Eng- 
land Conference in 1843. For thirty-one of 
the fifty-three years ot his membership in 
the Conference he was annually chosen its 
secretary —a distinction rarely held for so 
long a period. He filled pastorates suc- 
cessfully in Springfield, Dorchester, Lynn, 











THE LATE REV. E. A. MANNING 


Salem, Hyde Park, and other places. 
After one year in Hyde Park, he was elect- 
ed assistant editor of Zr1on’s H®kRALD, 
holding the position three years, during 
the incumbency of Dr. B. K. Peirce as 
editor. At the request ot Dr. Peirce, the 
office of assistant editor was abolished at 
the close of three years,and Mr. Manning 
returned to the pastorate, being appointed 
to Whitinsville. He took a superannuated 
relation in 1885. 

Mr. Manning is survived by a widow, 
his second wite, tormerly Miss Sarah I. 
Grant, of Boston,and one son. The funeral 
was held at the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Reading, Friday atternoon, under the di- 
rection ot the pastor, Rev. Joseph Candlin. 
Prayer was offered at the house by Rev. 
S. A. Bragg, a tormer pastor. Selections of 
Scripture were read by the pastor, who also 
made some appreciative remarks. Revs. 
L. A. Bosworth, S. C. Cary, Wm. McDonald, 
and Presiding Elder Thorndike, delivered 
fitting tributes. The singing was by a 
quartet from the church choir. 

It is noteworthy that this is the first death 
that has occurred in the New England 
Conference thus far during the Conference 
year. 





Christian Science Fatalities 


N New York and some Western States 
| there is a determined effort to restrict 
Christian Science healers by law trom at- 
tendance upon the sick because so many 
people are dying on their hands tor waut ot 
proper medical treatment. Legal restriction 
is necessary to protect the living from impo- 
sition and harm. How long is this fallacy to 
contuse and delude good people? As a cult, 
it must be contessed that Christian Science, 
tor some reason, captivates and holds an in- 
creasingly large number ot good and intel- 
ligent people; and the strange thing about 
it is, that it seems impossible to reason with 
or enlighten those who have become adher- 
ents. The editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly for February, in replying to a 
writer who has taken issue with a contrib- 
utor who pointed out some of the fallacies 
of Christian Science, says: — 


‘“ Argument is impossible when people do not 
speak the same language. From the remote 
past men bave worshiped strange gods in 
strange ways, and that there should be survivals 
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and avatisms isin no wise surprising. Weare 
not concerned with these, but when a religious 
sect trespasses on the domain of science it must 
be treated in accordance with due process of 
law. The Christian Scientists in their claims to 
treat all manner of disease have laid themselves 
open, not only to the charge of folly, but also of 
charlatanism. The writer of the above letter 
offered to produce before the editor of this jour- 
nala number of persons who bad been cured of 
snake bites by Christian Science treatment. As 
people almost never die from bites of American 
snakes, and as there is no reason in this case 
why the Christian Science treatment should 
kill them, the production of the survivors was 
not a matter of scientific interest. It was, how- 
ever, Suggested to the gentleman that he permit 
himself to be a subject for inoculation experi- 
ments with snake venom, as his assurance that 
he could not be poisoned would in nowise in- 
terfere with the scientific results. To this pro- 
posal, however, he did not take kindly. But the 
inconsistencies of the leaders of Christian 
Science make no impression on its adherents. 
We do not speak the saine language.”’ 





Sunday Opening 


EK know no better way to appeal to 
W\ our readers to helpin a most ur- 
gent cause than to present the following 


letter, written by Kev. Dr. S. L. Beiler, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., under date of Feb. 5: 


‘* Since writing you about Sunday opening of 
the Pan-American Exposition, the American 
Sabbath Union has sent its secretary, Ur. Hath- 
away, to Buffalo to help us in the contest. The 
directors have not yet made their decision. Dr. 
Hathaway has some hope of getting the gates 
closed. He has printed 25,000 petitions to be 
circulated. He is organizing committees, and 
trying to interest the religious press. Bishop 
Fowler, Dr. Merrill and myself are a committee 
to try to stir up our church. As one of that 
com mittee I write to ask you to helpus. Make 
itthunder all around the sky the.next sixty 
days! Urge our pastors and people to send in 
petitions and protests. Open gates will mean 
an open Sabbath and an open city to all vice.”’ 





Certain vs. Severe Penalty 


OR the safety of society certainty of 
#K punishment is more important than 
severity. The end to be sought in penalty 
is the prevention of many crimes by the 
punishment of one. ‘“*We send you to 
prison,” said the wise old judge, * not for 
stealing a horse, but that horses may not be 
stolen.” 

Just at this point the sympathy of good 
people tor the criminal or for his family — 
or at least the thanner of its expression 
— becomes an evil influence in society. 
A man, hitherto of good standing in the 
community, affable, genial, and popular, is 
detected in crime. It is not what men call 
a revolting crime, and people do not see or 
feel how it strikes at the root of financial 
or social lite. They only remember what 
a good fellow he was. Besides, he was a 
veteran soldier, a church member, an Odd 
Fellow or a Mason, he has a nice tamily, 
and is respectably connected. But he isa 
criminal. He has used his position and 
the confidence of friends to aid in perpe- 
trating and concealing his guilt. When 
discovered, the people are shocked by the 
crime ; then sympathy for his disgraced 
family is aroused, and then tor the man — 
such a good tellow, stood so well, every- 
body liked him! Then somebody proposes 
in some way to help him, to interrupt the 
course of justice, to prevent or suspend the 
indictment, or, if convicted, to suspend 
sentence. Friends are importuned to make 
good his detault, to restore what he has 
stolen—that is, help pay his penalty— 
until sometimes the man who conscien- 
tiously refuses is made tod appear more 
guilty than the criminal. 

Meanwhile how about the broken law 
and the wrong done to society ? How shall 
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its rights be protected and the claims of 
justice be met? There must be no contus- 
ing of the distinction between right and 
wrong, nor torgetting that disgrace is not 
in punishment, but in crime. How about 
the right that weak or ignorant members 
ot the community have to protection — 
every tempted boy in workshop or store? 
Shall courts unite with fraternities and 
churches to tell them that crime is nothing 
very serious, that they can “ get off ” if de- 
tected, that friends will not let them be put 
‘behind the bars?’’ More than this, these 
good, sympathetic people are under obliga- 
tion not to deceive the young into believing 
that . detection will transform the wrong- 
doer into a hero rather than a criminal. 

There is some reason tor the claim that 
those criminals who awaken the most sym- 
pathy and most strongly appeal tor clem- 
ency, are those trom the better class of 
society, those whose better light and oppor- 
tunity impose upon them greater obliga- 
tions, and who should, therefore, suffer the 
severer penalty rather than exemption from 
punishment. It may well be questioned 
whether sympathy tor criminals of this re- 
spectable class does not do more harm than 
good. 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. J. H. McCartney and family sailed 
from San Francisco, Feb. 1, for their field 
ot labor in. West China. 


— The silver wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace Hitchcock was celebrated 
at their home in Royal Oak, Cleveland, Q., 
on Saturday, Feb. 2. 


— Rev. and Mrs. G. F. Draper, of Yoko- 
hama, Japan, have named their young son 
Erastus Otis, after his grandtather, the late 
Bishop E. O. Haven. 


— The preachers and laymen of Cincin- 
nati and vicinity united in extending an 
intormal reception to Bishop Walden on 
his 70th birthday, Feb. 11. 


— We are gratified to learn that Rev. A.C. 
Dixon, D. Ds called to the Ruggles St. Bap- 
tist Church, this city, has signified bis 
acceptance. He will receive a salary of 
$5,000. . 

— Rev. Messrs. Crossley and Hunter have 
just closed a very successful campaign in 
Minneapolis, Minn., in which city they 
have conducted meetings three times dur- 
ing the last twenty-six months. 


—The property ot the late Dr. Henry 
Foster, founder of the sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., worth $700,000, is deeded in 
trust to a board of trustees representing 
seven evangelical denominations, to be- 
come a tree health cure and resting place 
for “evangelical workers, ministers and 
missionaries of every denomination. 


— Rev. Dr. D. L. Rader, pastor ot Asbury 
Church, Denver, who recently returned to 
his charge in improved health, is again ill, 
and will take another vacation. 

—Judge E. W. Cunningham, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school of First 
Church, Emporia, was recently nominated 
by Governor Stanley as one of the new 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas. = 


— Rev. Dr. W. H. W. Rees, pastor of First 
Church, Adrian, Mich., has just closed a 
special meeting, with eighty conversions 
and seventy accessions to thechurch. He 
has received 100 persons into the church 
since Oct. 1. 


— Rev. Dr. W. P. Odell, of Calvary Church, 
New York, writes under date of Feb. 6: “ It 
may interest you to know that Dr. L. B. 
Bates did us good service. Since the be- 
ginning of our special meetings I have re- 
ceived 98 on probation and 17 by letter. 
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There are more to follow. The church is in 
an excellent spiritual condition. Dr. Bates 
was with us nearly three weeks. We con- 
tinued the meetings through January.”’ 


— Rev. J.O. Knowles, D. D., presiding 
elder of Springfield District, has improved 
in health during the last tew weeks. 


— A. 8S. Weed, so long publisher of Z1on’s 
HERALD, is sojourning in Camden, S. C., 
where he expects to remain for some 
weeks. 


— Itisa noteworthy compliment to Rev. 
Dr. C. A. Crane, of Saratoga St. Church, 
East Boston, that the Sunday evening con- 
gregations have been uniformly large dur- 
ing his pastorate, and that a greater num- 
ber of men than women attend. 


— Rev. Charles N. Tilton, pastor of Lafay- 
ette St. Church, Salem, was called to Wasb- 
ington, D. C., last week, by the death of his 
elder brother, Rutus N. Tilton. The de- 
ceased had been an active member of 
Foundry Church, that city, tor thirty-five 
years. 


— That the voluntary contributions for a 
memorial statue to the late ex-Governor 
Wolcott now aggregate more than $25,000, 
and, it is predicted, will reach $50,000, shows 
the appreciation ot the peuple of this com- 
monwealth for noble character in its pub- 
lic men. 


—A letter received trom Bishop Malla- 
lieu, last week, written at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., expresses deep and anxious interest 
in the present effort to arouse our people in 
New England to generous response to the 
Twentieth Century appeal for our educa- 
tional institutions. 


— Mr. Wm. Burnett, a godly tarmer of 
Urbana, IIL, speaks early in response to 
the Missionary Society’s appeal for a 
thank-offering ot $2,000,000 by assigning to 
the Society a life-insurance policy tor $10,- 
000, which matures in two years. He will 
pay the premiums up to maturity. 

— Bishop Hartzell sailed from London 
last Saturday for Africa. He should receive 
the sympathetic and prayerful support ot 
the entire church while so wisely and suc- 
cesstully laying the toundations of Chris- 
tianity in the Dark Continent. It is doubted 
it better work for missions is anywhere 
being done than by this Bishop in Africa. 

— The Chicago Record ot Feb. 7 states, 
with much positiveness, that Rev. Dr. 
Frank Crane, of Hyde Park, Chicago, is to 
be appointed president of the Board of Par- 
dons — a very important and responsible 
position. 

— Mrs. C. F. Wilder, of Manhattan, Kan., 
a contributor for many years to the col- 
umns of ZIon’s HERALD, and active in the 
work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, has long conducted with much 
skill and earnestness a large Bible class, 
composed of young men. On Christmas 
her class gave her a beautiful gold watch, 
chain and slide. 


— There is something pathetic in the an- 
nouncement that Representative White of 
North Carolina, the only Negro Congress- 
man lett in Washington, is to be succeeded 
in the next Congress by a white man. Mr. 
White is an able and entirely worthy man, 
but the increasing prejudice against the 
Negro and the disfranchisement of his peo- 
ple throw him out. We should despair, it it 
were not tor the unconquerable hope that 
this wave of prejudice will gradually soften 
and, in some better day to come, disappear. 


— The Christian Advocate of New York, 
in announcing that Dr. Ezra 8S. Tipple, pas- 
tor of St. James’ Uhurch, New York, has ac- 
cepted the position of executive secretary 
of the New York Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Commission, adds: “ Dr. Tipple 
has had a successful career as pastor of St. 
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Luke’s, Grace, and St. James’ Churches, in 
in this city, has the acquaintance ot a large 
number ot Methodist laymen, as well as 
their confidence, has had experience in the 
financial side of church lite, has enthusi- 
asm tor the work, and seems well adapted 
tor the special service to which he has been 
persuaded to turn aside temporarily from 
the pastorate and devote himselt.”’ 


— Rev. J. O. Denning, of Narsinghpur, 
India, who has been granted a furlough by 
the Missionary Society, will leave Bombay, 
with his family, Feb. 15, arriving in Boston 
about the 10th of April. He will bring 
about four hundred lantern pictures of 
scenes in India, to use in connection with 
his missionary talks before our people. 
Mr. Denning was formerly a member of the 
New England Southern Conference. 


— The editor of the Atlantic, writing 
upon Dr. Allen's biography of Phillips 
Brooks, tor the February number, points 
out one of the reasons of his marvelous suc- 
cess asa preacher: ‘*The evidence which 
Dr. Allen brings from the preacher’s multi- 
tudinous notebooks and memoraada is cu- 
mulative to the effect that the most appar- 
ently unpremeditated discourse was pa- 
tiently prepared. The glimpses we get into 
the workshop of this man of genius show 
him to the very last making the most care- 
ful preparation for every discourse, how- 
ever simple.”’ 


— On Feb. 6, Hon. William M. Evarts, of 
New York, passed his 83d birthday. He 
was in fairly good health considering his 
age, and although his eyesight is not strong 
enough to permit him to read, he was able 
to recognize his callers. As a lawyer he 
has been among the first, with a long and 
honorable record. He was the counsel tor 
President Johnson in his impeachment 
trial, for Henry Ward Beecher in the Tilton 
case,and for the Republican Party in the 
famous Hayes-Tilden contest. Later he 
was United States Attorney General, Secre- 
tary of State under President Hayes, and 
United States Senator trom New York. 
His summer home for many years has been 
in Windsor, Vt., where he owns a large 
estate. 


—Latest reports trom Bishop Parker 
indicate that he is very ill, and that there 
is but slight hope of his recovery. A letter 
irom Bishop Warne, written trom Luck- 
now, Jan. 1, and publisbed in last week’s 
Christian Advocate, says: ‘On Dec. 29 I 
received the following telegram from Sister 
Parker: ‘Come tonight. My husband very 
low, and wishes to see you.’ I hastened to 
Lucknow, and tound Bishop Parker in 
a very critical condition, though there had 
been a slight improvement, and some hope 
was entertained that he might recover. His 
physician at Meerut called his disease 
intestinal catarrh, and the Lucknow phy- 
sician says that the symptoms point toward 
atrophy of the stomach and bowels. The 
native Christians throughout the Confer- 
ences have spontaneously been holding 
meetings of prayer for Bishop Parker’s 
recovery, and prayers have ascended from 
the church throughout India tor him.” 
Bishop Parker is sixty-eight years old, and 
has been in India torty years. 


— Rev. Frank P. Parkin, D. D., pastor of 
State St. Churcb, Trenton, N. J., and a tor- 
mer member of the New England Southern 
Conterence, has accepted a unanimous in- 
vitation trom Grace Church, Philadelphia, 
to become their pastor at the coming session 
of the Philadelphia Conference. It is ex- 
pected that Rev. Jobn D. Fox, of Grace 
Church, will be appointed to State St. 
Church, Trenton, he having been invited by 
that church. Grace is one of the strongest 
and most influential churches of Philadel- 
phia Methodism, which boasts ofhaving 108 
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pastoral charges, in addition to a number of 
mission chapels. Dr. Wallace McMullen 
had a recent five years’ pastorate at Grace 
Church. 

— Rev. Dr. James Mudge begins this 
week, at the School of Theology, the deliv- 
ery of his series of fifteen lectures on Mis- 
sions. 

—A note from Rev. George A. Phinney, 
dated Jan. 28, announces that he has 
reached Italy —the “glorious land of 
Italy.”” ‘* Naples,” he says, “ charmed me. 
Vesuvius I climbed, but was driven down by 
eruptions. Naples and the ride of six hours 
to Rome alone have paid me tor my 
voyage.”’ 

— A telegram to the New York Sun trom 
Albion, Mich., under date of Feb. 8, states 
that President Ashley of Albion College is 
granted an indefinite leave of absence on 
account ot a general breaking down in 
his health. Dr. Samuel Dickie assumes the 
duties of president at the urgent request of 
the board ot trustees. 


— Many old friends in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts will be pleased to learn 
that Mrs. J. Av Howard, widow ot the late 
Rev. A. K. Howard, ot revered memory, 
celebrated her 89th birthday, on Monday of 
this week, at her home in Auburndale. 
Many triends and neighbors called to 
proffer their congratulations. Mrs, Howard 
is passing a serene old age, in good health 
and with mind alert upon all topics of inter- 
est in the outside world and in Methodism, 
tenderly cared for by her three daughters, 
Misses Mary and Delia Howard and Mrs. 
Clarice Dake. 





BRIEFLETS 


Evidence of the phenomenal growth of 
the deaconess movement in our church is 
seen in the tact that Methodism is using 
in its deaconess work nearly $2,000,000 
worth of property. 


The result of the religious census of New 
Orleans reveals the fact that the city is 
more than halt Roman Catholic. The exact 
figures show that the Roman Catholic ad- 
herents are 164,800 out of a total population 
of 287,000. 


Love never forgets, though it may be 
estranged. This is its surest characteristic 
— remembrance not to be effaced by separa- 
tion. 


Dr. Gray, editor ot the Jnterior (Presby- 
terian), Chicago, is characteristic in say- 
ing: ‘‘We notice that the editor ot this 
paper is roundly denounced as an Armin- 
ian. Well, that is a gentle impeachment. 
We always have a good time with the 
Methodists, and hope to have torever. We 
take delight in going around to them, from 
time to time, to geta good ‘ warming up.’ 
One needs to ‘take something’ spiritually 
to brace his faith in God and in man while 
he is dealing with hyper-Calvinists.” 


As the time draws nearer for the sessions 
of our patronizing Conterences, it is appar- 
ent that there are to be many more changes 
in the pastorates of our churches than was 
anticipatea three months ago. Very tew 
ministers will go beyond the old five-year 
limit; it is doubted if there will be ten in 
the six Conterences, numbering in all nom- 
inally a thousand preachers. So far noth- 
ing appears in the practice of the churches 
to justify the removal of the time limit. 


God loves to see bright faces in this world, 


if their brightness be the outshining ot in- 
nocept happiness. There is no virtue in 
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misery ; and certainly there ought to be no 
misery in virtue. 


That is a very partial and inefficient min- 
istry in which the clear note ot the prophet 
in denunciation of wrong-doing and in the 
dernand tor righteousness in public and 
private life, is not heard. Woe to the min- 
ister who prophesies easy things and daubs 
with untempered mortar, who fears to at- 
tack wrong and wrong. doers because it will 
involve him in criticism and perhaps an- 
tagonisms! The rea) minister of the Gos- 
pel will not take counsel of his fears. To 
desire to be popular with all classes in the 
community and to be beloved by all may 
be a weakness and an indefensible human 
aim which involves a betrayal of trust to 
higher considerations. The preacher is al- 
ways to be a prophet, not a toreteller, but a 
foe-teller to all evil and evil-doers. 


One of our ministers sends the following 
lines which, he says, are “designed ‘ to set 
off’ the spirit of the times in Church and 
State, as illustrated in the fantare of the 
tormer and the relentless greed of the lat- 
ter: 

“*¢Thy kingdom come,’ — 

With fife and drum! 
‘Thy will be done,’ — 

With Gatling gun!” 


Mrs. D. K. Stetson writes from Los An- 
geles, Cal., under date of Jan. 31: ‘‘ We have 
taken the HERALD for torty-two years. 
Only once or twice has it tailed of reaching 
us on time, which speaks well for the U.S. 
mail and the mailing department of Z1oNn’s 
HERALD. I am pleased to say that the 
paper has renewed its youth since we came 
to California fourteen years ago.” 


As a result of revival services held 
during the month of January at Simp- 
son Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, 
Mich., over one hundred came forward 
seeking Christ. Several hundred of the 
men:bers more fully surrendered them- 
selves to God, the church was spiritually 
awakened, and 56 joined the church by 
letter and on probation, making 90 new 
members since Conterence. Rev. Pauli C. 
Curnick, D. D., the pastor, conducted the 
revival services, assisted in the singing by 
Mr. ©. A. Heath, the Gospel singer. Simp- 
son Church has over one thousand mem- 
bers, is spiritually alive, and is doing pro- 
gressive and successful work along all lines 
ot church activity, and all the services are 
largely attended. 


Is not one of the most cheering signs of 
the times the tact that men are more and 
more coming to accept property, wealth, as 
a badge ot stewardship ? 


The tenth annual meeting of Lafayette 
Ave. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, dur- 
ing Rev. Dr. David Gregg’s pastorate (who 
was called from Park St. Church, this city), 
recently took place. Reports showed an 
encouraging decade of results. The toial 
amount distributed tor missionary and be- 
nevolent purposes and expenses amounted 
to about $570,000. Statistics covering the 
period of Dr. Gregg’s pastorate were pre. 
sented as follows: Baptisms—adults, 198, 
infants, 263, total, 461; received into mem- 
bership on confession, 883; on certificate, 
812; showing a net gain during the ten 
years of 906. 


For the reputation of womanhood it is 
hoped that the frenzied and lawless career 
of Mrs. Carrie Nation, with her hatchet, 
will soon be brought to an end. If it is 
right to destroy the saloon as “ the agent of 
the devil,” why, then, is it not right to 
destroy everything else thatis wrong? On 
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the same basis a group of Dowie’s female 
disciples have commenced to destroy drug- 
stores in Chicago because their prophet has 
said that ‘‘drugs are the agent of the 
devil.” A Chicago daily, in describing the 
event, says: “ Calling the proprietor to the 
front of the drug-store, the crusaders up- 
braided him for dealing in traffics of the 
devil. Then they drew canes and umbrellas 
and began to strike at the druggist’s head. 
Then the women turned their attention to 
the shelves and showcases and began to 
strike right and left. On leaving a drug- 
store they invariably sang ‘ Praise be the 
Lord’ or ‘ Zion Forever.’’”? What a travesty 
upon womanho.«d, religion, good sense, and 
everything else that is orderly and decent! 


It creates surprise to read that the area 
of Venezuela is larger than all Europe, 
leaving out Russia. 


Our people should bear in mind that the 
next meeting of the Boston Social Union, 
which is to be noteworthy, occurs Monday 
evening, Feb. 18; that the faculty and stu- 
dents of the School ot Theology are to be 
guests; and that Chancellor J. R. Day, of 
Syracuse University, one of the most inter- 
esting and forcetul speakers in the denom- 
ination, is to deliver an address. 


That there should be no death for very 
nearly the space of a year in the large New 
England Conference, with its 42 superan- 
nuates, is a most unusual occurrence. The 
last death previous to Rev. E. A.Manning’s 
was that of Rev. Elias Hodge, March 4, 1900. 
For the Conference year ending April, 1855, 
there was no death — a thing which has not 
happened since. Since 1870 there has been 
no Conference year but what has had at 


[Continued on page 224.]| 





Lincoln's Birthday 


S we go to press the birthday of that 
unique American, Abraham Lin- 
coln, is being celebrated by a grateful and 
appreciative people. That which difteren- 
tiates Lincoln is the tact that he was a true 
son of the American soil, unmixed and un- 
mixable, the best type of the American 
race. Washington, indeed, loses none of 
his distinguished fame because he was 
English in his inheritance and traditions, 
and carried through life much of the spirit, 
preferences and habits which belonged to 
English nobleman. Washington was a 
patrician; he was proud of the land of his 
fathers, the stock trom which he sprang, 
the aristocratic and courtly life of the Eng- 
lish gentleman. He strove to emulate and 
perpetuate that type of life in this new 
land. He wasa freeman, but an English 
freeman of the nobler sort. 

In contrast, Lincoln was a plebeian, with- 
out inheritance or tradition, tree born, on 
the lowest level of American life, the child 
ot poverty, developing normally into the 
first and greatest of Americans. These are 
the facts which bring him closest to the 
average heart of the American people. He 
was like them, and possessed those native 
and unconventional qualities which bind 
him to all men. In his childhood, youth 
apd manhood he was ever the raw, unaf- 
fected American. He never grew away trom 
the soil nor from the people. He belonged 
te the great honest middle class, lived with 
them, and loved and admired them to the 
last. He was the great commoner, and 
could be nothing else; and this is his chiet 
distinction. We admire and venerate him 
on this observance of his birthday, not so 
much for the greatness of his achievements 
— though in this he is without a parallel — 
but tor what he was, the first of the dis- 
tinctively American race, 
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THE BEST DAY 


Some skies may be gloonry, 
Some moments be sad, 
But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad ; 
For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the seer — 
** Each day is the best day 
Ot somebody’s year !”’ 


Each day finds a hero, 
Kach day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint ; 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near — 
** Each day is the best day 
Ot somebody’s year!” 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought ; 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear — 

** Fach day is the best day 
Ot somebody’s year!”’ 


No sun ever rises 
But brings joy behind ; 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind ; 
How selfish our tretting, 
How narrow our fear — 
** Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


— Priscilla Leonard. 





THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE 
LAWS 


BISHOP 8S. M. MERRILL. 


HE attitude of the churches toward 
the subject of divorces has much 
interest for the people of this country at 
the present time. Several of the denomi- 
nations have been considering it in their 
councils, and it is hoped that substantial 
agreement will be reached and a line of pol- 
icy devised that will represent the prevail- 
ing Christian sentiment and result in some 
greatly needed improvement in the legis- 
lation of the States looking to the removal 
of the crying evils which have been felt 
and deplored, while a practical remedy 
has not been in sight. 

The advanced ground taken by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church needs to be 
emphasized, as it is right in principle and 
clearly expressed so far as it relates to the 
duty of ministers to refuse to marry di- 
vorced persons; but there are some points 
that should be made plainer for the pur- 
poses of practical administration as well 
as for the sake of consistency. There is 
no ambiguity in the law forbidding min- 
isters to solemnize marriages between 
parties either of which has been divorced 
for other than the Scriptural cause ; but 
whether persons already married, whose 
marriage the law of the church would not 
permit a pastor to solemnize, may retain 
membership in the church, if they are in, 
or may be admitted to membership with 
us if they seek it, is a much more difficult 
question to solve. At first thought it 
would seem out of character to permit 
persons to be members whose marriage is 
deemed unlawful under our standards ; 
and yet this first thought does not cover 
the whole of the case. When parties 
have contracted a relation which they 
cannot dissolve, and incurred obligations 
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which they cannot throw off nor disre- 
gurd, are they to be forever debarred from 
membership in the church because of ac- 
tion taken in their former ignorance and 
inattention? Is there no place for repent- 
ance in such cases without breaking off 
the relation ? Can the church pass over 
this question of perpetuating the sin, and 
leave the parties to the final judgment of 
God, dealing with them only on the line 
of correct living after coming into the 
chureh ? 

These questions are not unlike some 
that have arisen in mission-fields where 
persons living in polygamy have been 
converted and sought membership in the 
church. The solution there was not 
reached without anxious thought, and 
yet it was scarcely so difficult as here, be- 
cause the continued support of the family 
no longer recognized as lawful could be 
permitted, and avoid much of the distress 
of abandonment after the separation from 
all but the lawful wife was devreed and 
effected. 

Whatever the conclusion as to the de- 
tails of administration in such cases, and 
whatever the hardshi)s in the adjustment, 
this one thing ought to be understood — 
that the law laid down by our Lord is not 
to be compromised in letter or spirit. His 
word must stand. Ethical speculations 
are inadmissible in the presence of a Di- 
vine command. Neither philosophical 
nor sociological theories can be placed 
over against the will of the Master in the 
thinking of Christians. When the church 
cannot maintain the moral standard of 
the New Testament, there is something in 
it that needs reconstruction. The position 
taken by the church and held as the right 
interpretation of the Scriptures is of un- 
doubted importance to the future of Chris- 
tianity, and to the future of the nation as 
well ; for if by wrong interpretations the 
morality of the Gospel is lowered, the in- 
stitutions built upon it must suffer deteri- 
oration. 

It seems strange that there should be 
any difference of opinion among Chris- 
tian people on a matter so vital as that of 
marriage. That it is divine in its origin 
ought to be beyond question. God or- 
dained it at the beginning of human his- 
tory, and Jesus Christ sanctioned it by 
His presence at the matriage in Cana, and 
gave impressive instruction concerning its 
sacredness in His sermon on the mount- 
ain. The Apostle made it the emblem of 
the union between Christ and believers, 
and in many ways set it forth as an ordi- 
nance of God; and yet the significance of 
this fact is often forgotten, while there is 
a manifest tendency in our day to treat 
it asa civil compact, with no higher im- 
port than is given it by the legislatures 
and courts of the land. 

Whence comes this drift in public 
thought — this trend towards secularizing 
the God-srdained institution of matri- 
mony? We do well to inquire, albeit 
there is liability to bias in our minds by 
reason of preconceptions and denomina- 
tional preferences. Doubtless a variety of 
things has coutributed to the result. The 
manifold forms of materialism all run in 
that direction. The so-called ‘liberalism ”’ 
that minimizes the agency of God in 
human affairs is a factorin the business, 
and all free-thinking or infidelity has a 
share in it, But it is not wholly a ques- 
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tion between Christianity and infidelity. 
While with unbelievers in God there is no 
divine institution, and nothing sacred in 
the Christian sense, yet many of this clasa 
have high regard for the marriage rela- 
tion, and look upon the obligations of 
matrimony in the same light and with 
the same reverence as if they believed 
them ordained of God. We gladly con- 
cede this fact, but cannot escape the con- 
Viction that the loosest and most danger- 
ous notions of the expediency of divorces 
for trivial causes are allied with some sort 
of skepticism with regard to the Holy 
Scriptures. In drifting from safe moor- 
ings in the Christian faith there seems to 
be a natural flow towards lower morals 
and easy divorces, avoided only when the 
sense of moral obligation outweighs pas- 
sion and personal interest. It must be, 
therefore, that infidelity is largely respon- 
sible for the demoralization of public sen- 
timent, and certainly it furnishes no bar- 
rier to the turbid stream of impulse which 
bears its victims downward to deeper 
shame. 

The influence of distorted Christianity 
is not less powerful in the wrong direc- 
tion than open infidelity. This is a gen- 
eral truth, but a truth that has a particu- 
lar application in this connection. 
Romanism makes high pretension to 
rigid morality in its relation to marriage 
and divorce. In some respects the posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church is 
commendable and worthy of imitation. 
Its refusal jto sanction divorces for other 
than the Scriptural cause is right, 
whether the reason for its practice is 
sound or not. Instead of planting itself 
on the law of the Lord, and holding that 
as sufficient, it has erred in making the 
marriage ceremony a sacrament of the 
church, to be administered by its priests, 
and regarding its celebration outside of 
that church as devoid of divine authori- 
ty and legal only in the sense that it is a 
civil contract sanctioned by the state. 
There is no Scripture warrant for this posi- 
tion. As a sacramentof the church theout- 
side world has no right to it, as it has no 
meaning :for such as have no faith in 
church sacraments. Nor is this view neces- 
sary to the idea that it is a divine ordi- 
nance. The divinity of it is not in the cer- 
emony, but in the relation to which the 
ceremony isthe formal introduction. God 
ordained the family, and the institution 
was as,much divine under pagan Rome as 
under Christian Rome. The state is a 
divine institution, as ‘‘ the powers that be 
are ordained of God.’’ The command to 
celebrate marriages was not in the gospel 
commission, and it is not likely that any 
one of the apostles ever performed a 
marriage ceremony. The Lord himself 
countenanced marriages in which the 
chureh took no part, while it is not at all 
certain at what time io the history of 
the church the solemnization of mar- 
riages became a ministerial function — 
probably not before the days of the first 
Christian emperor. Marriage is not less 
divine because it is an ordinance of the 
state, and not strictly an ordinance of the 
church, and not at all a sacrament. 

The thought is that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, by transforming marriage 
into a sacrament, and investing the cere- 
mony with an artificial solemnity that 
does not properly represent it, has con- 
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tributed to the general demoralization of 
the public sentiment which we deplore. 
The reaction from the undue assumption 
of a sacramental character for it leads to 
the lower estimate which robs it of its 
sacredness asa divine appointment. By 
lifting it too high in that which is inci- 
dental, it drops to too low a plane in its 
essential character. In this way has 
the Church of Rome been at fault, and 
while that church makes strong protest 
against easy divorces, and is to be hon- 
ored for it, the fact is patent that the deg- 
radation of the institution of marriage 
has been rendered easier by the unreal 
and pretentious sanctity which she has 
forced upon it. In no part of the world 
is the law of marriage more openly disre- 
garded than where Romanism has been 
dominant for hundreds of years. 

But the question of divorce is not a 
question between Romanism and Prot- 
estantism. Each party has contributed 
to the unhappy condition of public senti- 
ment, and all good citizens, without re- 
gard to church affiliations, ought to join 
hands to arrest the downward tendency. 
It is unfortunate that Romanists hold 
aloof from others in agitations intended 
to effect reforms in public thought and 
feeling; and itis not less unfortunate 
that the loose notions of all erratic and 
fanatical non-Catholics are charged up to 
Protestantism. The evangelical churches 
are approaching unity, and there is hope 
that they will soon stand side by side 
upon the law of the Scriptures, and pre- 
sent an unbroken front to the enemies of 
the high standard of right made obliga- 
tory by the command of Christ. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church has lately 
spoken in becoming tone, and with words 
pointing to a sound position. The influ- 
ence of that body must be good, and with 
a classof people not likely to heed the 
testimony of any other church. Let the 
good work go on till Christendom shall 
be united in solid phalanx in oppesition 
to easy divorces for trivial causes, and in 
a mighty effort to make the law of Christ 
the standard for legislation in church and 
state. 


Chicago, Ills. 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
* QU ERO. 
* Unwarmed by any sunset light, 

The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the winged snow. 
$9 all night long the storm roared on.” 


“Out of the night falls a dust of pale spots, 
which hesitate between sky and sea. These 
spots, which are flakes of snow, slip, wander 
and float. It is like the tears of a winding-sheet 
putting themselves into lifelike motion. The 
tempest resembles a cathedral hung with 
mourning.” 


HE speech of Whittier and Hugo every 
one knows. Nix et nox! It is the 

day following. The snow is everywhere — 
in the streets,on the walks, against the 
walls, in drifts and mountains. Chicago is 
buried in snow. ‘“ Quzero” forgets Christ- 
mas that cost our Lake City $150,000 for 
turkeys, $50,000 for wines, $50,000 for can- 


‘dies, nuts and oranges, $50,000 for trees and 


wreaths — a total of more than $4,000,000, so 
the Chicago Tribune states. He forgets 
New Year’s with its watch-nights, resolu- 
tions, confessions and aspirations that al- 
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most redeemed even Chicago, for the day. 
The snow is here and there — everywhere. 
Yesterday it came in flakes, flurries, sheets, 
clouds, was twisted into stinging lashes, 
was blown into smiting hail, was meta- 
morphosed into Mephistophelian furies. 
Today it robes Nature as a bride in ermine 
ot spotless white, glints as diamond pend- 
ants on twig and branch, and laughs in 
shimmering joy at the king’s smiling 
caress. The heaven-climbing mountain is 
majestic, the storm-tossed ocean is sublime, 
but, Come, now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord; though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as — the mount- 
ain? No. The ocean? No— white as 
snow, The music, the rhythm, the poetry, 
the vision, of the snow overwhelm 
*“ Quero.” He dinna ken aught else, of 
eboice. But he must, and he will. 
# * 

Dr. Frank Crane has a layman in his 
congregation who presented him, not long 
ago, with acheck for $500 ax a small token 
of personal regard. Where are the other 
nine laymen? They dosay the Trust put 
up linseed oil the day following. 


* * 


If the Times-Herald is correct, Dr. James 
T. Hatfield, the much-advertised head of 
the German department at Northwestern, 
advocates the use of paper pipes — cigarettes 
— by students in need of soothing and help- 
ing inspiration. Of course the learned Doc- 
tor advises against the excessive use of the 
weed. If Dr. Hatfield is not eccentric, he 
is nothing. His advice will have all the 
worth and weight that attaches to an opin- 
ion that is condemned by good sense and 


medical science. - 


A president tor Northwestern has not 
been agreed upon. The friends of Dr. 
Shepherd are waging an earnest fight for 
his appointment. The chances are he will 
not get the place. It is known that certain 
ot the committee are very pronounced for 
Dr. George E. Vincent of the Chicago Uni- 


versity. 
* 


The semi-centennial banquet of North- 
western University was a pronounced suc- 
cess. There were about four hundred in 
attendance. The speakers were: Acting 
President Bonbright, Col. Frank Lowden, 
Judges Burke and Grosscup, Drs. Little 
and Swift. Only one of the original found- 
ers, Mr. A. J. Brown, of Evanston, was 
present. 

Z1on’s HERALD has already noticed the 
new buildings that are to be erected on the 
University grounds in the near future. The 
soliciting financial secretary, Mr. Burch, is 
organizing university clubs wherever he 
can doso. Northwestern stock is on the 
rise hereabouts. 

The toastmaster at the Northwestern 
banquet was a decided master. On intro- 
ducing Judge Burke, one of the speakers, 
he said: “On a certain occasion Mr. 
Kerens was received with tumultuous ap- 
plause by his townspeople. He said to the 
audience, ‘You don’t want to hear me. 
You know me. I’ve grown up among you, 
and you know J’m honest, But here is 
Judge . Ladies and gentlemen, per- 
mit me to introduce Judge Burke.” 


* a 


Because Dr. M. E. Cady, of Western Ave. 
Church — ex-presiding elder, educator and 
long-time pastor— questioned the correct- 
ness of his answer concerning the beasts of 
Revelation, the boy evangelist Cook left 
the church in a huff. The papers say he 
told the audience that Dr. Cady didn’t 
know much anyway. When will pastors 
cease to dishonor themselves, if nothing 
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worse, by refusing to indulge fifteen-year- 
old wasp preachers ? 
* * 


The aggregate church indebtedness of the 
three Chicago Districts is $282,412. Of this 
amount probably $50,000 or more are 
pledged, and will be paid during the year. 
Austin, Emmanuel (Evanston), South 
Park Ave., St. John’s, Garfield Park, and 
Halstead Street owe,in the order named, 
$25,000, $20,000, $18,000, $17,500, $14,000, 
$11,000. 

* * 

The magnificent new church at Wheaton 
is in process of construction. It will be 
one of the finest churches in the Confer- 
ence and the most modern. It is the gift ot 
Judge Gary. . 

Rev. A. M. White is slated for a vacation 
in Europe at the expense of some of his 
friends. This is his second trip ‘ thus- 
wise.”’ 

cd * 

There are seven districts in Rock River 
Conference, with 325 charges. Here tollow 
the average salaries paid the preachers on 
these districts and the salaries paid their 
presiding elders. The estimated rental 
value of the parsonages is computed in 
the salaries paid. The figures are for the 
last Conference year. The preachers on the 
Chicago District average $1,230; the presid- 
ing elder, Dr. H. G. Jackson, received 
$2,375. Six of the charges on this district 
advanced the pastoral support, and eight 
decreased it. The largest increase was 
made by Hyde Park, which paid Dr. A. W. 
Patten $2,250, and now pays Dr. Frank 
Crane $4,000. The preachers on the Chicago 
Northern District average $1,004; the pre- 
siding elder, Dr. C. E. Mandeville, received 
$2,717. The largest increase was made by 
Wheadon Church, Evanston, from $700 to 
$1,200. The preachers on the Chicago West- 
ern District average $936; the presiding 
elder, Dr. J. M. Caldwell, received $2,603. 
The largest decrease was made by Cen- 
tenary Church, which reduced the salary ot 
Dr. A. C. Hirst (now First Church, Omaha) 
from $3,100 to $2,600. The preachers on the 
Joliet District average $824; the presiding 
elder, Rev. W. H. Holmes, received $2,354. 
The preachers on the Rockford District 
average $931; the presiding elder, Dr. F. A. 
Hardin, received $1,940. The preachers on 
the Dixon District average $917 ; the presid- 
ing elder, Rev. Grover Clark, received 
$2,046. The preachers on the Freeport 
District average $798; the presiding elder, 
Dr. G. R. Vanhorne, received $1,743. The 
average for pastoral support in the whole 
Conference is $950; for presiding elder’s 
support, $2,254. 

* 

The largest salaries received in the Con- 
ference are $3,500 and parsonage ; these are 
paid by St. James and First Church, Evan- 
ston, to Dr. McIntyre and Dr. McAfee re- 
spectively. Eight churches pay $3,000 or 
:uore, and these are all in Chicago ; sixteen 
pay $2,000 or more, and fourteen of them 
are in Chicago ; twenty-three pay $1,500 or 
more, and twelve of these are in Chicago. 


“ What are presiding elders gvod for, any- 
way ?’’ is the title of a tract from the pen 
of Presiding Elder Mandeville. When a 
presiding elder finds it necessary to detend 
himself ina pamphlet of his own writing, it 
is reasonable to inter that some are criticis- 
ing, and that the criticisms have reached a 
vital spot. The arguments of Presiding Elder 
Mandeville are: 1. Our system calls for 
careful and constant supervision. This the 
presiding elder gives. 2. There are supply 
charges in every district. The presiding 
elder provides tor these. 3. There are 
waste places to be built up in our cities and 
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rural districts. The presiding elder looks 
atter these. 4. The great connectional in- 
terests of the church must be conserved. 
The presiding elder is the man to do this. 
5. The members of the congregations of 
the district ought to be known. The presid- 
ing elder cones to know them by his visit 
ot an hour once or twice or four times a 
year. 6. The presiding elder is necessary 
to make the appointments that are provi- 
dential and best. 

Now “ Quero’’ does not see how we can 
dispense with presiding elders until our 
Methodist economy is changed ; but he is 
sure that any one who reads the pamphlet 
ot Dr. Mandeville, by the light of the major 
part of his own experience, will be satisfied 
that the good Doctor has not strengthened 
his cause. It would be very easy to take 
up his reasons seriatim, and weigh them 
in the scale of presiding elder works. They 
are short weight. 


Why should not Dr. Cadman accept the 
eall of the Congregational Church? The 
primary work of the minister is to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This admitted, 
the kingdom of God, and no ism, is the im- 
portant thing. And then, a salary ot $7,500 
premises a saving for the age beyond the 
dead line. The minister in the Methodist 
Church today looks torward to an old age 
ot penury or sympathetic poverty. As 
‘**Quero” sees it, there is no reason why 
the Methodist pastor should not be paid in 
the measure of the ability of his congrega- 
tion. There is a church in Chicago, it 
is reported, two of whose members gave 
last year a total of $46,000 to the Or- 
phanage at Lake Bluff and the Old Folks’ 
Home at Edgewater, that cut its pastor’s, 
salary $500. Surely the minister ought to 
be privileged to lay up somewhat for the 
sere days of his Conference claimant lite! 
* Quero”’ is glad that Dr. Cadman had the 
courage of his convictions. Of course his 
going is a loss to our denomination ; but 
the church catholic neither loses nor gains 
thereby. 

* * 

Dr. Thirkield spoke very acceptably at 

a recent Preachers’ Meeting. 


* as 


A very successful series of revival meet- 
ings has closed at Elgin. There were large 
accessions to both our churches, 

¥ * 


An audience of five hundred dared the 
greatest blizzard of years to hear Bishop 
Thoburn and Dr. Gamewell, in First 
Chureb, on a recent Sabbath afternoon. 
Governor Shaw ot Iowa presided. Both 
speakers were heard with deep interest. 
The Times-Herald devoted more than a 
column to Bishop Thoburn’s prophecy of the 
future. He predicted the falling to pieces 
of the Austrian Empire with the death ot 
the present ruler. Germany would profit 
most by the extinction of Austria, he said. 
And then, he declared that he believed there 
was more than there seemed to be in the re- 
lations of the Emperor of Germany and 
Edward VII. England and Germany are 
to determine and dominate the future of 
Atrica, he continued. Everybody knows 
that Bishop Thoburn is an ardent expan- 
sionist and a wonderful man. 

* * 

Dr. Coe has a second book in process of 
making. 

Speaking of books, “ Eleanor,” ‘‘ The 
Reign of Law,” ** The Redemption of David 
Corson,” and ‘* The Master Christian ” have 
had large sales on the Chicago counters. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Roycrotter fame, was 
quite the fashion for a time. There are 
those who are unkind enough to say that he 
is exploiting Mr. Hubbard — for financial 
purposes. The Evening Post commented 
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severely in a late issue on the vulgarism of 
** The Philistine.” 


* * 


The new Hospital nears completion. It 
isa magnificent building —a credit to the 
church and the city. 

The Old Folks’ Home at Edgewater is fill- 
ing. One of the inmates remarked recently 
that ‘if heaven were as beautiful as the 
Home, she would be willing to go there,”’ 

* ¥ 


Prof. Herron has a large hearing on Sun- 
day afternoons at Central Music Hall. It 
is easy to criticise the beliefs of Prof. Her- 
ron, but his sincerity and his earnestness 
are above question. He believes in the 
righteousness of the truth as he seesit ; and 
he sees the facts that shame us who are 
Christian men. He may not have the cure 
for all evils. He certainly is diagnosing 
correctly some of our civic and ecclesi- 
astical diseases. F 

Memorial services for Queen Victoria have 
been held in many churches. There were 
two notable gatherings in St. James’ Epis- 
eopal Church and the Auditorium. There 
were 28,000 applicants for seats in the Audi- 
torium. 

® ” 

There are many here in Chicago who 
heartily endorse Dr. Donald’s Christian 
courtesy in putting his great church edifice 
at the disposal of the family of Governor 
Wolcott. Surely the world does move! 
Boston atmosphere is clearing. What would 
Theodore Parker say if he could come back 
to his people in the old Melodeon ? 


* * 


Chicago bas suffered from scarlet fever 
and pneumonia these last weeks. A small- 
pox scare has made the vaccination trade of 
the doctors large. The tirade of Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, with his wealth of statis- 
tics, does not seem to have encouraged peo- 
ple to live on without the vaccine he de- 


rides. 
? * 


We love the snow, but we are looking tor 
the morning when the giad song of the 
feathery tribe will make joyous the day. 
The winter of our discontent is coming — 
we feel it — it the promise of the spring lin- 
gers too long. 





QUEER WRINKLES 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


The Bishop’s Trap 


ISDOM is supposed to be one of the 

attributes of a bishop, but it is not 

often that it manifests itself in originating 

devices tor catching mice. A story which 

is altogether new is told of Bishop Grafton, 

of Fond du Lac, formerly Father Gratton 
ot Boston, as tollows: 

The Bishop was on one of his visita- 
tions and had retired for the night, when 
he was greatly annoyed by a mouse in 
the room. He quietly arose, took the re- 
mains of a luncheon which he had been 
enjoying, placed it on the topof a glass 
in the centre of a washbowl, filled the bowl 
halt tull of water, leaned a photograph 
trom the table to the edge of the bowl 
so as to give the mouse a runway, then 
calmly went back to bed. Ina tew min- 
utes he heard the pattering of the mouse’s 
feet on the photograph, a splash, a tew 
struggles, and all was quiet. Then the 
Bishop turned over and slept the sleep of 
the just. 


Father Blaisdell 


NE of our church friends recalls the 
good deeds of an old-time Maine 
preacher, Father Blaisdell, who was the 
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pioneer missionary along the coast of the 
Pine Tree State. It is said of him that he 
would launch his boat and sail before the 
wind, and where the wind took him he 
would land and preach. At one time, so 
the story goes, the wind bore him directly 
toward Isleboro’. Just betore getting 
there, however, the wind shifted, and al- 
though he was within a few rods ot the 
shore, he turned his boat, and with the 
wind sailed off to another town, where he 
landed, held meetings, and started one of 
the greatest revivals ever held under his 
ministry. 


To be Aunt Amelia’s Guest 


ete ae Methodism produced a 
man in Missouri who afterward 
reached the episcopacy and became a great 
“commoner” among the lowlier people, as 
well as a controlling factor in the councils 
of his church. In the earlier days of his 
ministry, when his reputation was quite 
local, he had occasion to preach betore a 
certain congregation in the country. After 
the sermon the audience left without ex- 
tending to him a solitary invitation. Being 
a stranger and ina place where there were 
no hotel accommodations, the situation 
was a little desperate. When all the 
“white folks’ had dispersed, Aunt 
Amelia, an old slave, asked the young di- 
vine to eat at her house. Under the cir- 
cumstances he went, of course. Years 
elapsed before he paid another visit to that 
community. In the intervening time he 
had been elevated to the episcopal office 
and his name had been heralded through- 
out the earth. He preached to the same 
congregation. Aunt Amelia was in the 
audience. The ‘white folks” stormed 
him with invitations out to dine. The 
once insignificant but now great man said: 
“No; I’m the very same person you 
thought beneath your dignity in the years 
gone by. I shall eat at Aunt Amelia’s to- 
day.’’ And he did! 


Snuff-taking 


N eloquent preacher of Glasgow, Rev. 
William Anderson, was so addicted 
to snuff that he would take a pinch in the 
pulpit. Once, while uttering the words, 
‘“*My soul cleaveth to the dust,” he took 
a pinch of snuff. He lamented the mastery 
which the habit had gained over him, and 
once, while preaching from the text, ** All 
is vanity,’ treated his nose to snuff, and 
then said: ‘ And this also is vanity.” 


Towers of Safety 


MINISTER who has been a Bible 

agent in the Southwest has told us a 
good story of a Brush preacher, one of the 
class who believe that all knowledge is to 
be found in the Scriptures, and that human 
learning is vain and useless: 

The preacher, on this occasion, took for 
his text the words, ‘‘ The name of the Lord 
is a strong tower; the righteous runneth 
into it,and is safe.”” He described these 
towers as places of safety, ranged through 
the Old Testament, and, coming down to 
the New, said: ‘‘ The world was then in 
an awtul condition; there were no towers, 
no places of safety. The whole genera- 
tion was without atower! You may say, 
‘How do you know this is so? You 
haven’t much learning. You haven’t read 
many histories.’ Ah! but I’ve got Scripter 
for it. I don’t want any histories when 
I’ve got the Bible for it. Here it is: Peter, 
preaching to them on the day of Pentecost, 
said, ‘Save yourselves trom this un-towered 
generation.’ ”’ 


East Lempster, N. H. 
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THE FEAR OF CA:SAR 


REV. 8S. E. HERRICK, D. D. 


[Sermon preached before the students of Boston Uni- 
versity on the Day of Prayer for Colleges, Jan. 31. | 


If thou release this man, thou art not Czesar’s friend. 
— JOHN 19: 12, 


6eC\YUFFERED under Pontius Pilate.” 

eS) In these four simple words of the 
Apostles’ Creed, passionless, direct, color- 
less, year after year, century aiter century, 
wherever under the sun Christians pro- 
tess their faith, the name ot Pontius Pilate 
is pilloried in infamy. I said the words 
were “ passionless ” and * colorless.”? And 
yet that perhaps never has been, and is not 
now, quite true. In the early days of 
Christian history, when as yet the cruelty 
and indignity of the Crucifixion were not 
countervailed by a sense of its glory, the 
disciples nay have mingled more or less of 
vindictiveness with their confession. And 
iu later times, possibly, the feeling has 
swung over to the opposite pole of pity. 
Pilate still holds his unenviable place in 
the most universal ot all the Christian 
creeds, but it is rather as the object of com- 
miseration than ot contempt. The disciple 
has after so long a time come more into the 
spirit ot the Crucified himself, who prayed 
in His agony: “* Father, torgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” 

But while the feeling toward Pilate has 
probably greatly modified, the thought 
about him has not changed. Humanity 
long ago passed upon his conduct its calm, 
judiqal sentence of condemnation. There 
will be, there can be, no revisal of it. His 
conduct was cowardly. He did not dare to 
do what he knew to be right. Hedid not 
dare to protect with his perfectly adequate 
authority a man whom he himself declared 
to be without fault. And a coward — while 
he is to be condemned — is of all men most 
to be pitied. Fear is so demoralizing, so 
paralyzing. Nothing so disqualifies a man 
for righteous action. Fear is the great an- 
archist of man’s moral nature, upsetting 
the very throne of conscience and turning 
the law ot God written upon the heart into 
a dead letter. When his own personal safe- 
ty becomes with any one the object of prime 
solicitude, he *‘ fears not God nor regards 
man,’ he is capable of all crime and of all 
brutality. He has indeed fallen back into 
that which is the chief inspiration of the 
brute. Hehasso tar reversed the process 
ot a divine evolution and so tar deposed his 
manhood. This was the pitiable aspect of 
Pilate’s case when the rabble shouted, *‘ If 
thou release this man, thou art not Ceesar’s 
friend.” Upto this point he seems to have 
been in the way of truth, of honor, of right- 
eousness. But now he turns back and takes 
the path of reversal. From respect to these 
higher things he recedes into a base solici- 
tude for his personal safety. He does that 
which it would be natural and right tor a 
brute todo. He betakes himself to the 
mere struggle for animal existence. And 
upon that plane Pilate must survive and 
Jesus be destroyed. 

This low personal fear is unquestionably 
a brute derivative. The brute fears the 
brute that is stronger than himself. It is 
the physical basis upon which the all-in- 
working Spirit of God gradually erects the 
noblest of human — possibly of angelic — 
qualities. Asa step in the process, the tear 
ot Cxesar is to be respected; as a tarrying 
place for the ascending spirit, it is only de- 
grading and pititul. Humanity bas tor a 
long time been unaware of the law otf its 
own progress. Along with all interior 
nature, and bound up with it in one 
scheme of development, it has made its 
advance instinctively and blindly. It car- 
ries along within itself the life-story of the 
whole lower creation. Down among the 
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foundations of its life there are buried the 
skeletons of a good which has risen up 
into a better, and of a better out of which 
it is rising evermore towards the best. 
Somewhere along the path of that mighty 
ascent, what was instinctive has become 
volitional ; impulse has risen into choice, 
and propensity into purpose; a push, or a 
proclivity, has become an inspiration. The 
verb ot life has slowly conjugated itself 
from neuter to passive, from passive to 
active. It is of no practical moment to us 
here and now just at what points the 
changes came— whether there were defi- 
nite crises at all indeed, or only shading 
zeons of transition. The path has been on 
and up, and here we are, carrying the lin- 
gering remnants of a brutish order—a 
weighty chain dragging upon spirits with 
their upward powers and prophetic intima- 
tions. The all-important thing about it is, 
whether or no, now that the ascent bas be- 
come largely volitional with us, we shall 
allow the brutish weight to outdrag the 
human polarity,and so make impossible 
tor us that divine towards which man’s 
face is set. Or, to use the suggestion of the 
text, whether the tear of Cesar is to hold 
us back within the stratum of brutishness, 
or we are to arise out of this into the 
human, the Christly, reverence of God. 
Now the law of this ascent is precisely 
the law of all progress —of all progress, 
that is, in the human realm —since man 
has become what he is. You are tamiliar 
with the oft-quoted lines of the old poet: 


**Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


In these lines the old poet proved himself 
a true prophet—a seer. They are a won- 
dertul bit of insight. They carry the secret 
of all human growth — moral, social, spir- 
itual. And they are as scientific as they are 
ethical. This is what they tell us, and we 
may all verify it out of our own experi- 
ence: There is first a vision or a thought 
ot something excellent, noble, desirable, 
above and beyond yourself. As yet you 
see it only as a possibility. It is in the 
future; it is in the heights. Into that 
something above and beyond you, you 
project your desire, you throw your pur- 
pose, and let it centre there. And that 
purpose polarizes, so to speak, your whole 
life. Both consciously and unconsciously 
there goes on now a strain of endeavor, 
more or less steady, towards achievement 
and realization. Your life itself is turned 
into a kind of prayer. It has taken on the 
optative mood. You have erected your- 
self above yourselt in your purpose, and 
now you are overtaking your purpose in 
achievement. It is as I have somewhere 
read of arctic navigators who drew their 
Ship out of the ice by carrying torward an 
anchor and fastening it firmly in a drifting 
berg, and so being dragged by it out into 
the tree and open sea. That purpose, de- 
sire, hope, holds and draws you and gives 
effect to your own endeavor until you 
come up to the new position. And as we 
think of the matter in this light, how many 
passages of the New Testament spring up 
to confirm and illustrate the thought: 
*“We are saved by hope. If we hope for 
that we see not, then do we with patience 
wait for it.” *“* Which hope we have, as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
entering into that which is within the 
vail.” “‘And he that hath this hope in 
Him puritieth himself, even as He is 
pure.” We “run with patience the race 
which it set before us, looking unto Jesus, 
the Author and End of our faith.” ‘“ Be- 
holding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” In all these words, as you see, 
there are just these two things—the ever- 
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lasting elements of progress, man going 
out beyond himself in desire and purpose, 
and then and thus being pulled and 
helped up towards the realization. Why, 
it’s the one way alone by which a man ever 
gets to be richer, stronger, wiser or better, 
than he is. Skill, art, scholarship, science, 
holiness — all arein this. ‘* This one thing 
I do,” says Paul. “I follow after, if that I 
may apprehend that for which I have been 
apprehended in Christ Jesus.” It is man 
yielding himself to the highest attraction. 

And now come back with me to the pict- 
ure of this man in the text. Hereis Pilate, 
camping down tor good and all on this low 
plane of fear, like a poor timid animal be- 
fore another animal a little stronger than 
himself, yielding himself up to that base 
cry ot the rabble: “‘ If thou release this man, 
thou art not Ceesar’s friend.” I said, you 
remember, that as the step of a process the 
fear of Czesar was to be respected, but that 
as a tarrying-placeit was pitiful and de- 
grading. Pilate had at this point presented 
to him the opportunity of entering into a 
loftier sentiment and of realizing a nobler 
lite. Another King stood betore him, si- 
lently claiming his loyalty ; another empire 
revealed itself to his vision, within which 
he and Ceesar stood, alike amenable to its 
eternal laws of truth and righteousness. 
He knew then and there that he could still 
render to Ceesar all that Czesar could right- 
eously claim of him if he should first 
render to God the things that were God’s. 
He might have passed forever and ever, in 
one moment, out_of the base “ fear that hath 
torment” into the eternal and joyous rev- 
erence of truth and love. It is difficult to 
imagine what would have taken place had 
he done so, what Czesar would have done to 
him had he thrown his protection about 
this malice-mobbed King ot Truth, and 
recognized the spiritual royalty of His 
claims. It is difficult to conceive what 
would have been the subsequent history of 
the world. Perhaps Jesus and Pilate both 
would have been crucified. But he would 
have gloriously changed the creed of the 
ages by one preposition and made it read, 
“Suffered with Pontius Pilate,’ and so 
walked forever side by side with the King 
ot Truth through the radiant reflections of 
a world’s grateful confession. 

But the poor weak man arrested the 
moral and spiritual development thus 
offered him. He could not afford to seem 
for a moment “not Cvesar’s friend.” He 
made a most awful concession to a most 
paltry fear. 

We must in truth condemn him. But the 
similarity of his temptation to that which, 
sooner or later, and perhaps a good deal of 
the time, besets us all, will not permit us 
to scorn or despise him. You and I, [am 
sure, cannot afford to pour anything like 
contempt upon his memory. Perhaps we 
have ourselves been guilty of essentially 
the same sin. 

For the great temptations which beset 
mankind, though infinite in their variety 
ot color and circumstance, are all reducible 
to afew typical forms. An Apostle sums 
them all up under the threefold expression 
— ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the vain-glory of life.”’ In our Lord’s 
wilderness-trial the sum-total of human 
testing is probably intended to be covered, 
likewise by His threetold temptation — to 
make stones bread, to get popularity by 
sensational device, and to obtain peace or 
power by bowing down to the demands of 
vested and inveterate wrong. It is easy 
thus to classify this temptation of Pilate. 
lt goes readily into one of these categories. 
It is plain to be seen, also, that it is easily 
representative of much that takes place in 
the world today and perhaps is at this very 
time bringing our own lives to their su- 
preme testing. “If thou let this man go, 
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thou art not Czesar’s friend.”’ ‘* This Man,”’ 
‘* Ceesar,” the rabble who would make them 
rivals fer our choice—all are here. It is ap 
everlasting competition. ‘* This Man’’— 
standing before your life and mine, silently 
awaiting our choice, looking with His clear 
and patient vision down into our souls — 
Who is He? What does He stand tor? 
What does He represent, and what does He 
hope from us? By what is He bound? To 
what would He be released? Or how can 
we set Him free or still farther restrain 
Him of His liberty, or possibly hand Him 
over to crucifixion? Do you not know 
Him? He is that truth that you do not 
want to recognize. He is that right that 
you do not want to do. He is that self- 
sacrifice that you are unwilling to offer. 
He is that rebuke of wrong which you are 
atraid or ashamed to utter. He is that 
service to human needs, that sympathy 
with sorrow, that fellowship with ignorance 
or poverty, that help and uplift to the low- 
down and outcast, which you are refusing 
to render. Heis that incarnate love which 
asks tor enshrinement in your heart. He 
is that patience and humility which your 
pride cannot tolerate. He is that submis- 
sion to God’s will which your will will 
not yield. Suppose that such things as 
these were set free, liberated into your life, 
no longer barred out or held in suppression 
in any part of that moral domain which 
you control, would it not become a province 
ot the kingdom of truth, a veritable out- 
lying ward ot the city ot God? But “if 
thou set this man free, thou art not Ceesar’s 
friend.’”” And who, pray, is this Cesar, 
that he should be set in competition with 
such beneficence as this? that he should 
dictate to your life its glory or its shame? 
The same that he was to Pilate— precisely 
the same. The great personification of the 
spirit and power and pride of this wor|d — 
ot its wealth, its rank, its pomp, its fashion 
and custom. Oh, I like that high-sounding, 
pretentious, insolent, hollow name by 
which an old Church Father called it: 
‘“*Superbiam Vitae’? —the pomp of life. 
And we are afraid of the swelling, hollow, 
cruel thing. we really like its flattery and 
cozening. We really fear its contempt or 
its aversion. We deprecate even its indit- 
ference. But to be counted its friend, and 
known as such, what would we not give 
or do? Creep or crawl, crucify or be 
crucified — anything rather than be *‘ out of 
this Ceesar’s books.”’ 

And the rabble multitude, that are so 
anxious that Pilate should retain Czsar’s 
good opinion — who are they? In Pilate’s 
ease but a few noisy, contemptible Jews 
that Pilate could have quelled probably 
had his heart been stoutly set to virtue. 
But in truth the chief turmoil was within 
the man himself. The voices were multi- 
plied and exaggerated by the oracle of his 
own selfishness. His own fears raised the 
chief outery, and gave back a thousand 
echoes to the outward suggestion. And ’tis 
so with us. The spirit of the world is some- 
thing within us as well as around us. Ido 
not. think, after all, that it was so very won- 
derful that Pilate gave Jesus over to be cru- 
cified. What elseis it that men are doing 
every day, essentially, when they hold 
Christ’s own virtues and graces so cheap as 
to sacrifice them out of their own lives, 
drive them from their homes, expel them 
from their business, disown them in socie- 
ty, abjure them in politics, ignore them in 
their triendships, to gain the world’s gilt 
and glamor, or to escape its frowns and its 
dispraise? 

Plainly, you and I must get this fear of 
Ceesar under our feet, and rise above it into 
the noble tear of God, or we must be count- 
ed in with the cowardly governor, and 
Jesus Christ must still “suffer wrder Pon- 
tius Pilate.’ 
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O Lvrd Jesus Christ, who wast subject to 
Thine earthly superiors as a boy upon the 
earth! Have mercy upon all who are now at 
school, and prepare them for the work to which 
Thou art purposing to call them. Grant that 
the temptations of youth may not destroy the 
hopes of their mature life. Deliver them from 
all irreverence and hardness of heart; from 
anger and intemperance; from impurity, 
whether of mind or body; from dishonesty and 
falsehood; from sloth and self-indulgence. 
Make them sincere, true, teachable, and man- 
ly; fearing Thee,and knowing no other fear ; 
loving Thee with a pure love, and resolved to 
serve Thee in the kingdom of Thy truth and 
grace, and to win others to Thy love. Amen. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, grant that the young 
men of this our country may live before Thee 
in truth and purity, remembering that they are 
Thy mewbers, and using their strength for the 
glory of Thyself, the source of their life and the 
Captain of their salvation. Reveal Thyself in 
their hearts, that being filled with Thy wisdom, 
they may know Thee as the pattern of dili- 
gence and obedience, of endurance and hope, 
of fidelity and sacrifice, and rising above 
worldly ambition and all self-seeking, may act 
continually in the light of Thy truth and under 
the constraint of Thy love,so that they may 
follow, without hesitation, wheresoever Thou 
Shalt call them to follow Thee; and at length, 
being perfected in Thee, may through Thee be 
found acceptable unto the Father, when Thou 
shalt come in Thy majesty to apportion the 
rewards of Thy kingdom. Amen, 


CHURCH FEDERATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


REV. JOHN GALBRAITH, PH. D. 


A Conference of more than usual importance 
was held in Philadelphia during the 5th and 6th 
of the present month. It met “in the interest 
of federative action among church and Chris- 
tian workers throughout the United States,” 
and was called together by the “ National Com- 
mittee on Federation,” a body composed of 
distinguished laymen and eminent clergymen 
in the neighborhood of New York city, who 
have given time and money during the past 
year to further federative action among the 
churches, and to prepare for this Conference. 

The personnel of the Conference was signifi- 
cant. It was partly composed of delegates 
from great centres where there is federative or- 
ganization, like New York city and New York 
State, Cleveland, O0., New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn., New Jersey, and Pittsburg, Pa., and 
from centres where there is federative work 
done by other organizations— the Union work 
in Maine, the Evangelical Alliance of Pennsyl- 
vania, and our own Boston Evangelical Alliance. 
The balance of the membership was made up 
of individuals in Sympathy with the move- 
ment, who were drawn to the Conference for 
that reason alone. The membership was repre- 
sentative. There was Dr. Ward of the IJnde- 
pendent, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. Thompson of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and 
our own Dr. F. M. North of the New York 
Church Extension Society. The meetings dur- 
ing the day were held in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A. building ; the evening sessions in the Cen- 
tral Congregational and First Baptist churches. 

There were some strong papers read and ad- 
dresses given. Among the many excellent 
ones, special mention should be made of four, 
in the order in which they were given: 

Dr. F. M. North’s paper on “ Federation in 
City Evangelization”’’ was calm, comprehen- 
sive and instructive, and Dr. Zimmerman voiced 
the feeling of all present when he said that it 
ought to be published for the information which 
it contained. 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson’s address on ‘“Co- 
operation in Home Missionary Work” showed 
the need of co-operation, and was a masterly 
plea for a wise distribution of resources and 
workers in the interest of the kingdom of God. 

Dr. Josiah Strong’s address on “The Next 
Great Revival” was very suggestive. Heshowed 
that great revivals have come at great crises by 
the preaching of one neglected truth. The great 
Reformation was brought in by the preaching 
of justification by faith. The Puritan revival 
was brought in by the preaching of the sov- 
ereignty of Almighty God. The great revival 
under the Wesleys in the eighteenth century 
was brought in by the preaching of the neglected 
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truth of the new birth and the presence of the 
Holy Ghost. The great revivals of the nine- 
teenth century were brought in by the preach- 
ing of man’s accountability, and the great love 
of God to men. From this Dr. Strong argued 
that the next great revival must be brought in 
by the same method as those which prevailed 
in the past. The peculiar conditions of our 
time,tbhe relation of man.to man, suggest 
truth which must be preached to 


the 
bring the 


revival. It is the sociological aspect of the 
Gospel. The accent today must be put on 
the second commandment —“ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself." Had Dr. Strong 


stopped here, he would have made not only a 
great address, but one beyond criticism. The 
closing part, however, was an attempt to prove 
that recent history confirmed the fact that 
church growth depends upon the preaching of 
the sociological truth of the Gospel. He used as 
illustration the Methodist Church and the Epis- 
copal Church. But in doing so he ignored the 
whole great sociological movements in Method- 
ism, Such as the deaconess movement, the uni- 
versity settlements, the hospitals, and the city 
missionary enterprises. And because of these 
omissions the last part of his address was not 
only valueless, but undoubtedly, unintention- 
ally on his part, misleading. 

The closing address, by Dr. Floyd W. Tom- 
kins, rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Philadelphia, was an eloquent plea for broad- 
minded recognition of each other in the service 
of our common Lord. There were other ad- 
dresses of merit, but these to which I have 
reférred stood out pre-eminent. 

But probably the most important thing in the 
Conference was the organization of a National 
Federation, the adoption of a constitution, and 
the election of officers. The organization is to 
be known as the “National Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers.” The object 
is stated in these words: 1. To secure co-opera- 
tion among churches and Christian workers 
throughout the United States for the more 
effective promotion of the interests of the king- 
dom of God. 2. To promote and further the 
organization of State and local federations. 3. 
To foster intercommunication between State 
and local federations, and to furnish informa- 
tion regarding the work in every part of the 
country. Membership can be secured by local 
federations, churches or individuals. The inter- 
ests of the society are in the hands of the usual 
officers and an executive board of thirty mem- 
bers. Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, of New Yurk, was 
elected presideat. 

Two things more need to be said, to avoid any 
misunderstanding: 

l. Every member of the Conference acted for 
himself alone in the adoption of the constitu- 
tion and the organization of the society. It was 
distinctly stated and perfectly understood by 
every member of the Conference that we acted as 
individuals, and in no way obligated the organ- 
izations which delegated us. It was all said by 
a delegate in this sentence: “I do not act in 
this matter as a representative of the body who 
sent me here. [do not commit that body to my 
action. I have no authority so to do. I will go 
home and teil them what I have done, and why 
I did it, and ask as many of them as will to join 
me.”’ 

2. The question of creed or church union was 
not contemplated. It was clearly stated that 
nothing of the kind was intended. Fach man 
was loyal to his own church and faith, and 
proposed to be. But we could differ on creed 
and church polity and at the same time work 
together for the uplifting of our conrmon hu- 
manity. The chureh of Jesus Christ bas 
more things upon which we agree than 
upon which we differ. We looked at the 
former, and in the discussions, in the prayers 
and the conversations, you could not tell an 
Episcopalian from a Methodist, a Baptist from 
a Presbyterian. To be sure, one of the daily 
papers beaded a notice of the convention with 
the scare line — * One Creed for All.”’ 
were neither possible nor desirable. Certainly 
it was not proposed or thought of. There is one 
law for all — the law of service in behalf of men 
for Jesus’ sake. And the attempt of the Confer- 
ence was to unite all in service. 

[ am profoundly gratefal that it was my priv- 
ilege to havea part, however humble, in the 
organization of a movement which, I sincerely 


believe, will have a wide and beneficent infiu- 
ence on the kingdom of God. . 

The kindness and hospitality of the good peo- 
ple of Philadelphia in caring for the delegates 
cannot be spoken of too highly. 


But that 
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THE FAMILY 


THE BURDEN 


“OQ God!” I cried, ‘‘ why 

torget? 

These halt and hurt in life’s hard battle 

Throng me yet. 

Am I their keeper? Only I? To bear 

This constant burden ot their griet and 
care? 

Why must I suffer for the other’s sin? 

Would God my eyes had never opened 
been !”’ 


may I not 


And the Thorn-crowned and Patient One 
Replied, “ They thronged Me too, I too 
have seen.”’ 


““Thy other children go at will,” I said, 
Protesting still. ; 
“They go, unheeding. But these sick and 


Sad, 

These blind and orphan, yea, and those 
that sin, 

Drag at my heart. For them I serve and 
groan. 

Why is it? Let me rest, Lord. I have 
tried’? — 


He turned and looked at me, ‘* But J have 
died.” 


‘* But, Lord, this ceaseless travail of my 
soul! 
This stress! This often fruitless toil 
These souls to win! 
They are not mine. I brought not forth 
this host 
Of needy creatures, struggling, tempest 
tossed — 
They are not mine.”’ 


He looked at them—the look of one 
divine; 

He turned and looked at me. ‘ But they 
are Mine.” 


*O God,” I said, “I understand at last. 
Forgive! And hencetorth I will bond- 
slave 
To Thy least, weakest, vilest ones ; 
I would not more be free.”’ 


He smiled and said, ‘‘ Jt is to Me.” 
—Lucy RIpER MEYER, in Message and 
Deaconess Advocate. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 


All through the silent woods, 

The trees with powdered hoods, 

And foreheads calm and fair, 

Are bowed like saints at prayer ; 

While leaning down are faded goldenrods, 
With weight of spotless ermine from the gods. 


Night comes without a moon 

To light the sky ot gloom ; 

The rushing storm sweeps past 

On wild and reinless blast, 

And shakes the window and the massive door, 
And leaves the wind-swept world a whitened 


floor. 
— J. Hazard Hartzell. 


«* 


As snow is itself cold, yet warms and re- 
treshes the earth, so afflictions, though in 
themselves grievous, yet keep the soul of 
the Christian warm, and make it fruitful. 
— John Mason, 

« a 


Faith is cheaply bought by many a thorn- 
wound, and patience by many a thistle- 
prick. — Christina Rossetti. 


«*s 


How inconsiderate we are in most of our 
complaints! What if the prospect from 
your window does not please? Back of 
that fact there are still two great causes for 
gratitude — first, that you have a window ; 
and, secondly, that you are able to look 
through it. Shelter and sight— what su- 
perb blessings, both of them, when you 
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count them at their worth ! — James Buck- 
ham, 
* ® * 

Prayer is not monologue, but dialogue — 
God’s voice in response to mine is its most 
essential part. Listening to God’s voice is 
the secret of the assurance that He will 
listen to mine. — Andrew Murray. 


«*s 


And as they went forth to do their Mas- 
ter’s work, counting themselves now no 
longer their own, but His — how the per- 
sonality of each stands out, strong and dis- 
tinct! There is no possibility of mistaking 
Peter tor John, or Jobn for Paul. The Mas- 
ter’s word is spoken by them all, but. the 
voice of each is his own. The humble fish- 
ermen and the tent-maker have been recog- 
nized al! over the world, have made them- 
selves each separately telt by their charac- 
ter and their words, as no statesman or 
orator ever has. They lost their littleness, 
and found their greatness in Christ.— Lucy 
Larcom. 

* * * 

One may be strictly conscientious and 
sturdily just, and yet carry sometimes such 
a ‘* February face, so full of frost and storm 
and cloudiness,”’ that mental thermometers 
thereabouts feel the instant chill. No one 
would think of making merry with the 
owner of such a face, nor of venting any otf 
the happy nonsense that is oftenest the 
finest sense in the household where cares 
are heavy enough. The persistent habit ot 
making the best of cireumstances, the prac- 
tice of noticing pleasant things, recogniz- 
ing small services, and appreciating even 
truitless efforts, will fringe a week-day 
dress with brightness. -—JuLIA H. JOHN- 
STON, in “* Bright Threads.” 

* ° *% 

‘“* How are we ever to clothe our naked 
limbs with vernal robes, and decorate the 
floor on which we stand with flowers 
again?” the torests moan, when wintry 
winds go howling through them. They 
cannot do it by themselves. But with one 
slow tilt ot the old earth on its axis, God 
turns its tace a little more toward the sun. 
And lo! the sap asleep within the frozen 
ducts awakes and winds along its ways. 
On every limb and every branch ten thou- 
sand thousand buds appear, and swell and 
burst, and lo! 


‘** Comes the spring, with all its splendor, 
All its buds and all its blossoms, 
All its flowers and leaves and grasses.”’ 


‘* How am I to slough oft my old vices ? ” 
cries humanity. God knows. How am I 
to adorn myselt with new virtues? God 
knows. How is the millennium to come? 
Hecan bring it. Sometime He will give 
the old earth a quiet tilt up to the face of 
the Sun ot Righteousness! — CHARLES 
FREDERIC Goss, in ** Hits and Misses,”’ 

* od * 

We reap as we have sown. We suffer 
where we have sinned. At such times our 
prayer is not literally answered. By the 
voice of the spirit, by a spiritual instinct, 
we become. conscious that it is useless to 
pray further. Though we pray, not thrice, 
but three hundred times, the thorn is not 
taken away. But there is a sense in which 
the prayer is answered. Our suffering is a 
lesson warning men in all after-time. We 
are permitted from Pisgah’s height to scan 
the fair land we long tor, and are then re- 
moved to a better. We have the answer 
given to us in the after-time, as Moses, who 
had his prayer gloriously fulfilled when he 
stood with Christ on the Transfiguration 
Mount. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


a*% 


The things we prize most are not those 
we have gathered, as one plucks flowers on 
a summer hillside, from the gardens of ease 
and worldly pleasure.’ They are things that 
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have become ours through pain, struggle, 
self-denial, and tears. The lessons learned 
with greatest difficulty are the ones that are 
most to us in value and profit. Out of the 
hardest experiences of struggle and sacri- 
fice we get the qualities that are the bright- 
est ornaments of our character and the 
noblest elements of our strength. The 
lenses through which now we see deepest 
into heaven once were salt tears. The 
treasures we hold now with firmest clasp 
once seemed marred things, uusightly, un- 
lovely things we shrank trom receiving. 
The points in our past which now appear to 
have been tullest of outcome of good for 
our life, are those which at the time seemed 
God’s strange ways with us. Christian joy 
is transtormed sorrow.— J. R. Miller, D. D. 


a *% 


Rugged against the mountain gate he stands 
To challenge all whose feet before him go ; 
An ancient cedar, sentry of the lands 
That lie beyond the stream in peace below. 


Blackened and gnarled, his boughs have naught 
of grace ; 
No nesting birds within them flit and sing. 
Noclinging wild flower lifts to heaven its face 
Above the barren slope where he is king. 


Yet through the rocky -walis his roots strike 
deep ‘ 
Unto the springs which feed the valley’s sod. 
Through storm and sun Le stands above the 
steep, 
Unquestioning to work the will of God. 


Lord of us both, give me Thy grace to wait 
Patient upon my barren lot, and still, 

As this Thy servant guards the mountain gate, 
A thousand years to glorify Thy will. 


— MABEL EARLE, in Christian Endeavor 
World. 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S MOTHER 
MARION B. KNIGHT. 


HE whole world mourns the death of 
Queen Victoria. Alfred Austin thus 
describes her character : 


“Queen, Empress, more than Empress or 
than Queen, 
The lady of the world on high enthroned, 
By right divine ot duties well tulfilled, 
To be the pattern to all queens, all kings, 
All women, and the consciences ot men 
Who look on duty as man’s only right.” 


High praise this, yet none would say too 
high. While we join in the praise due the 
great Queen let us look a moment for the 
influences which developed such a char- 
acter. 

Back of Queen Victoria was Queen Vic- 
toria’s mother. What does not the world 
owe to this careful mother? The Duchess 
of Kent insisted upon bringing up her 
daughter in great seclusion because of the 
dissolute character of the court at that 
time. ‘‘ The ordinary manners of society 
at the court of either William IV. or 
George IV., the immediate predecessors of 
Victoria,” says one historian, ‘‘ had a 
flavor such as a decent tap-room would 
hardly exhibit in a time like the present.”’ 
No wonder the good Duchess, who seems 
to have realized the importance of her 
daughter’s career, desired to shield her 
from the contamination of so foul society. 

Mr. Greville tells us that she “ had 
never slept out of her mother’s bedroom 
nor been alone with anybody but her 
mother and the Baroness Lehzen.’’ She 
was carefully trained with a view to 
developing a strong, clear intellect and a 
reverent, upright character. ‘‘She was 
taught to be self-reliant, brave and sys- 
tematical. Prudence and economy were 
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inculeated on her as though she had been 
born to be poor.”’ 

The mother’s training was not in vain. 
For nearly sixty-four years the royal 
palace has furnished to every mansion, 
tenement and cottage in the British Em- 
pire an unequaled example of pure and 
uoble living and fidelity toduty. Dare 
we to ask what would have been the 
effect on England and the world at large 
had this young girl lacked the training 
given by this wise, determined mother? 
Had her girlhood been spent in close 
contact with the vulgar men and women 
of the court; had she been allowed to 
yrow up unacquainted with prudence, 
reverence and righteousness, what a differ- 
ent England she would have made! 
One’s imagination only can picture what 
the history of the last half-century might 
have been. All honor and all gratitude to 
the Duchess of Kent! 

A perplexed mother said to me not long 
ago: ‘*Tell me what to do with Grace. 
She is only fourteen, but she will have no 
restraint, rebels at the most reasonable 
and sensible rules, wishes to choose her 
own reading, her own companions and 
occupations, keep her own hours, and find 
her own recreation. I am at my wit’s 
end. Wouldn't I better let her go, and 
trust to her coming out all right? It is so 
hard to be always opposing her strong 
will.’”’ 

Courage, dear mother! Don’t give up 
40 easily ; though your task is, to be sure, 
no easy one. To patiently, wisely and 
firmly train and instruct your daughter 
till she attains a noble womanhood will 
require strenuous endeavor. The stupid- 
est of us could write a dozen papers (with 
the aid of encyclopedia and magazine 
articles) for the Light Refreshment Clubs 
without the expenditure of one-tenth 
the labor which this daughter’s training 
will require. 

But — God has set you your task, and 
no one knows how much of this world’s 
weal or woe depends on your daughter’s 
womanhood. This we all know: that 
daughter’s womanhood depends in a great 
degree on your work now. There may 
not be a vestige of delicate embroidery 
left among your possessions to show what 
exquisite skill you had with the needle ; 
there may not be even a newspaper clip- 
ping in somebody’s scrap-book to tell how 
brilliantly you presided at social func- 
tions, or how popular a speaker you 
were; your obituary may not contain one 
line recordipg your success as even district 
secretary of a missionary ‘society ; and 
yet, many thousands may one day speak 
your name gratefully because you were a 
wise and faithful mother. Quite possi- 
bly you may have occasion to use em- 
broidery and social functions and secre- 
taryships as servants, but not masters, 

Do not flinch because you must work 
against the tide of other folks’ doings. 
It was not always smooth sailing for the 
good Duchess of Kent. Quite likely the 
young Victoria, at fifteen, took it hard 
that she could not go anywhere without 
her mother, and failed to see any harm in 
a freer life. But, while a mother has no 
tight to tyrannize over a child with petty, 
useless restrictions, neither has she any 
tight to yield her better judgment to the 
ignorant desire of a strong-willed child. 

Give your whole intellect and heart to 
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the training of that daughter. It is 
worth while. It is your duty, and duty 
is ‘‘ man’s only right.’’ Then 


** Do thy duty, that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest.’’ 


South Boston, Masa. 





A MASQUERADE 


A little old woman before me 
Went slowly down the street, 
Walking as it aweary 
Were her teeble, tottering feet. 


From under her old poke bonnet 
I caught a gleam ot snow, 

And her waving capstring fluttered 
Like a pennon to and fro. 


In the tolds of her rusty mantle 
Sudden her footstep caught, 

And I sprang to keep her trom falling, 
With a touch as quick as thought, 


When under the old poke bonnet 
I saw a winsome face 

Framed in with the lint-white ringlets 
Ot the little maiden Grace. 


Mantle and cap together 
Dropped off at my very feet, 
And have stood the little tairy, 
Beautiful, blushing, sweet. 


shall it be like this, I wonder, 
When at last we come to stand 

On the golden gleaming pavement 
Of the blessed, blessed land ? 


Losing the rusty garments 
We wore in the years ot Time, 

Shall our better selves spring backward 
Serene, in a youth sublime? 


Instead of the shapes that hid us 
And made us old and gray, 

Shall we get the child-heart back again 
With a brightness that will stay ? 


I mused, and the little maiden 
Slipped her dimpled hand in mine: 
** T was only playing,” she whispered, 
‘“* That I was ninety-nine.” . 
— MARGARET E, SANGSTER, in Christian 
Intelligencer. 





TIMMY FLANNIGAN AND HIS 
PROMOTION 


MARGARET ARNOLD. 


NHIS experience came iuto my life 
about twenty years ago, when [ was 
a teacher in a primary school in Maine. 
My brother was school superintendent at 
the time, and of course, as he visited the 
different schools, he saw many bright, 
wide-awake boys. But Timmy Flanni- 
gan, a boy about nine years of age, at- 
tracted him especially. No matter what 
the question, Timmy knew what to reply; 
no matter how Jong the columu of figures, 
Timmy was always the first to give the 
right answer. This was rather discourag- 
ing to the other scholars, so one day Mr. 
C., the superintendent, said : 

‘“‘ Now, Timiny, you keep still awhile. 
I can’t tind out how much the other boys 
and girls know, if you answer all the 
questions.”’ 

Tim obeyed, but it was hard work, and 
his eyes fairly danced with excitement 
and impatience. 

At last came the end of the school year. 
When the examinations were over, 
Timmy Flannigan’s name was the first on 
the list of those promoted to the next 
higher grade. A dainty diploma for each 
scholar had been prepared by the teacher, 
and when Mr. C. passed Timmy’s to him, 
his ‘‘IT thank you ’’ was heard through- 
out the large school-room, he felt so proud 
and happy. 

As Mr. C. was returning to his home 
that day, he met Mr. Flannigan, Tim- 
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my’s father, a hard-working man em- 
ployed at good wages in one of the large 
cotton mills. Though naturally a warm- 
hearted man, Mr. C. knew that he loved 
liquor better than anything else in the 
world, and that most of his earnings found 
their way to the saloon-keeper’s pocket. 
Soin the faint hope of arousing him to 
some sense of his duty towards his family, 
he stopped to speak to him. 

“Mr. Flannigan, do you know you 
have one of the brightest and most prom- 
ising boysin town? You must do well 
by him, keep him in school, give him 
every possible chance for an education, 
and in years to come he will repay it all.”’ 

“Indeed, now, but I mean to do that 
same thing, Mr.C. I am going to have 
that boy graduate at Bowdvin College, 
sure as [I live. He shall have a better 
education than his poor old father had. 
Thank you for your good words about 
him, sir.’’ 

Saying this, he turned the next corner 
and wert into the first beer saloon. 

Four hours later Timmy was working 
at home, helping to care for the little 
Flannigans, of whom there were five be- 
sides himself, when he suddenly heard 
heavy footsteps stumbling up the stairs. 
His mother called out to him in anxious 
tones which he knew only too well : 

‘*O Tim, your father’s bad again ! Keep 
out of his way, for when he is like this 
there’s no knowing what he will do.’’ 

Trembling with fear, Tim hastened to 
escape, but the motherly warning had 
come too late. Even as she spoke Mr. 
Flannigan caught sight of the boy at the 
head of the stairs, and, imagining in his 
drunkenness that he was in his way, he 
lifted his heavy boot, gave one kick, and 
dear, bright, helpful little Timmy lay a 
crippled mass upon the floor below. 

His mother gave one terrified scream 
and fainted ; the father staggered stupidly 
along into the bedroom, where he fell in a 
drunken sleep upon the floor. Kind 
neighbors gathered in haste, lifted the 
poor lad in their arms, and carried him to 
his bed. Two doctors soon arrived. ‘‘ Con- 
cussion of the brain’’ was all they said ; 
then they went carefully to work to see 
what could be done for the little sufferer. 

While they were setting the broken arm 
and leg, attending to the scalp wound, 
and binding up the little hand upon which 
two fingers were broken, the father, who 
had promised to do so much for his voy, 
was sleeping a drunken sleep, unconscious 
of the terrible crime he had committed. 
Many reproaches were hurled at the sense- 
less form, but nothing could be done to 
avert the consequences of his act. 

Weeks passed, and Timmy was at last 
able to get about the town on crutches, 
But it-was not the same Timmy who had 
received his diploma with such joy only a 
few short weeks before. All the bright- 
ness was gone from his eyes and all look 
of intelligence from his face. That cruel 
kick had stolen his brain. 

The fall term had commenced, and one 
morning, as I sat in my school-room, I 
heard the sound of crutches in the entry. 
I went to the door, and there stood Tim- 
my. In response to my smile he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ Tim — school — boys — Tim.” 
‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘we all want you, Tim, 
come in.’”’ He shambled in as best he 
could, fell into a chair, and gazed vacant- 
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ly about. I went on with the lessons as 
usual, but it was all a mystery to poor 
little Tim. When he tried to talk, the re- 
sult was only a few disconnected words ; 
it was impossible for him to frame a sen- 
tence. 

Day after day he visited my school, 
making no trouble in any way, but you 
can imagine what a temperance lesson, 
what a lesson of love, of kindly sympathy, 
of continued thoughtfulness and generos- 
ity, his daily visits were! There was an 
object lesson, indeed! The scholars vied 
with each other in doing for him. Every 
day some gift was prought to him, a pair of 
shoes one day, a pretty necktie the next, 
and toys, fruit, and flowers in abundance. 
I could tell you of many sacrifices made 
by these little children for poor, helpless 
Tim. er 

At last we missed his accustomed visits, 
and upon inquiry I found he was sick 
with typhoid fever, from which his moth- 
er had just died. The other children of 
the family were being cared for by strang- 
ers, the wretched father was in jail, and 
there was no place for Timmy but the 
Town Farm. He was tenderly cared for 
there. My little scholars kept him sup- 
plied with fruit and flowers, and when- 
ever they went to see him he would say, 
‘Tim — boys — Tim.”’ 

As the weeks passed, he grew weaker 
and weaker. One day an old woman who 
had lived at the Farm many years, was 
holding him in her arms and crooning to 
him in a quavering voice, — 

“‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child.” 

Those who stood near said a look almost 
of intelligence passed over his face. He 
smiled; he was not suffering, and if he 
was thinking, his thoughts were happy ; 
no clouds obscured his vision of the 
heavenly home. I think he had a glimpse 
into the ‘‘Home Beautiful,’’ where cruel- 
ty and bitter wrongs are not known, and 
where his plaintive cry of ‘‘ Tim — boys — 
Tim,’’ was answered by the group of boys 
who had gone on before him. 

Poor little Timmy, his time of rejoicing 
had come, for he had a glorious promo- 
tion 

** Unto that school 
Where he no longer needs our poor protec- 
tion, 
And Christ himself doth rule.” 





Lonely Days 


MONG the hardest days we ever live 
A \ through are those which follow on a 
great bereavement. Weare stunned if we 
had prolonged care for an invalid, or an 
anxious time for weeks in a sick chamber 
where fever or some other malady bas run 
its course, at the amount of time left on our 


hands. Weare conscious of our loss at the 
table, in the library, after supper, when the 
postman rings the bell, wheu triends call. 
Attimes the sense of loss is almost insup- 
portable, and the time drags on slow-footed, 
that was once so light of pace. 

But there are rifts in the gloom. If our 
loved ones have gone to heaven, they are 
not, for God has taken them. It we believe 
in Christ’s assurances of the future life, we 
shall find our loved ones where there are no 
more partings. If we believe in service 
there, as in service here, it will soon be a 
great comfort that they who were about the 
Master’s business when abiding with us, 
are absent from us, but not absent trom 
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Him, and that they are engaged as much 
and as actively as ever in errands ot duty 
divinely ordered. hit by bit to the most 
sorrow tul, time and taith bring tender heal- 
ing, and we learn to take up the maimed 
lite and to gather up the fragments and to 
go on in the strength of the Lord our 
God. — AUNT MARJORIE, in Christian In- 
telligencer. 





MISS PRISSY’S PERCEIVINGS 


66 LL I kin say is, that them that 

hezn’t seen Mandy Willis’s quilts 
hez missed somethin’.” remarked Miss 
Prissy, impressively, as she sorted out her 
scraps. ‘‘Some folks seem to think that 
patchwork is jest patchwork; but ez I per- 
ceived long ago, there’s ez much dif’runce 
in patchwork ez there is in people, ev’ry 
bit. I’ve seen dozens of Mandy’s quilts, fer 
she made sech beautiful ones that the sum- 
mer boarders uset to order ’em,’nd give her 
redicklous prices, too, ’nd I never saw one 
that Wuzn’t in its way ez pretty ez a picter. 
She made up the curusest patterns, ’nd 
sometimes she’d use only twocclors in a 
quilt, ’nd sometimes halt a dozen, but each 
quilt she made looked prettier than the 
last. That’s what she used to say: ‘I’m 
learnin’ all the time, Prissy, ’nd you’ll see 
the next one’ll be better’n this.’ 

“The queer thing wuz that it didn’t seem 
to matter much what kind ot materials you 
gave Mandy, either. I sometimes uset to 
think that she took a kind of pleasure in 
onprowisin’ stuff. There wuza lot of dull 
brown caliker that she once hed that I 
couldn’t perceive enny place or use fer but 
the top of the fire. ‘Land sake,’ I sez, 
‘burn it up, Mandy, fer that’s all it’s fit 
fer.’ But she jest laughed, and afterwards 
she showed me the quilt, ’nd there wuz two 
other shades of brown in it besides, ’nd a 
queer green, ’nd plenty of white; it doesn’t 
sound pretty, but it wuz,’nd the pattern 
wuz perticklerly handsum, all wavy ’nd 
gracetul. I’d like to hev hed it myself, fer 
it jest took my fancy. 

“Then Mandy did one in blue ’nd white 
— one of the summer boarders bought it tor 
a porteere, ez she called it, to hang at a door 
’nd keep the dratts out. I’ve seen quilts 
used to stop up winder panes when they 
were broke out in winter, ’nd that’s shit’- 
less enuff; but why city folks can’t keep 
their house doors mended I don’t see — but 
that’s neither here nor there. Mandy didn’t 
keer what ’twas wanted fer, ez long ez it 
pleased the boarder. ’Nd the next one she 
did wuz all colors, ‘ Joseph’s coat’ she called 
it when she wuz a workin’ on it, ’nd it 
Joseph’s coat wuz ez pretty ez that quilt, I 
don’t wonder his brethren wanted it. It 
hed a sorter in-’nd-out pattern, all soit ’nd 
bright, ’nd another boarder, that summer, 
snapped it up quick, I kin tell you. 

‘**T uset to think that Mandy’s life wuz ez 
much of a triumph ez her quilts. She wuz 
crippled, ’nd hed her brother’nd his wite 
livin’ with her and graspin’ fer ev’ry cent 
she got, ’nd the wite hed an ugly temper. 
But I never perceived that Mandy let them 
things worry her. She loved her brother 
’nd she loved the children, ’nd it Mis’ Willis 
wore on her she never let on about it. She 
wuz allers neat ’nd nice, ’nd cheertul eza 
robin, ’nd I never went’nd sat with Mandy 
fer five minutes ’thout feelin’ it hed done 
me good. 

“There wuz Jedge Woods's wife, jest 
acrost the road, she hed ev’rything heart 
could wish, ’nd yit she wuz allers trettin’. 
Mis’ Woods went on the plan ot the old 
sayin’, that where you can’t git a large 
worry, you can make a small one do. She 
made patchwork quilts, too— not to sell, of 
course, but jest ter her own beds—’nd I 
wish you could hev seen ’em! “She made a 
silk one, ’nd bought part of the silk ter it, 
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right new out of the store, but I wouldn’t 
hev hed it in my house fer a gift, ’twas that 
ugly. Et Mandy could only hev hed the 
makin’ of it!—but then, Mandy never 
dreamed of covetin’ any one else's mate- 
rials. She could always do with what she 
hed. 

“I often think of Mandy’s patchwork, 
now she’s dead, ’nd wonder if she hedn’t 
oughter be a kind o’ parable to the rest of 
us. The materials of lite ain’t allers what 
we'd choose, ’nd yit there’s wondertul pos- 
sibilities in ’em fer everybody. It’s the 
pattern that counts, ’nd the dark colors kin 
be fitted into the quilt ez well ez the gay 
ones. A pile of scraps doesn’t allers look 
promisin’, ’nd ef a body goes to work in 
Mis’ Woods’s fashion, it ain’t promisin’, 
either; but Mandy’s prettiest quilts wuz 
made out of jest sech scraps. It’s ez easy 
to try ’nd be Mandy’s kind ez it is to be 
Mi~’ Woods’s kind. Life may be patch- 
work, but we kin make it beautiful or ugly, 
fer all that; ter, ez I say, there’s ez much 
dif'runce in patchwork ez in people, ’nd ez 
ter ez I kin perceive, the dif’runce is made 
by the people, and ain’t in the nature of the 
patchwork materials,” and Miss Prissy 
pursed her lips shrewdly as she ripped 
away on a seam.— HELEN Ross LArrp, in 
Wellspring. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


VALENTINING 
N. A. M. ROE. 


wa) gen do you want to see my 
valentines?” 

Maisie Hamilton came very close to her 
papa’s chair, and then, as she saw he was 
reading the very last page of his evening 
paper, she ventured to peer round into his 
face. Papa didn’t like to be interrupted, 
and she had been waiting full fifteen 
minutes since he turned that last page. 
Finally, mamma had smiled and nodded 
her head, which meant that it wouldn’t 
be at all impolite to talk to papa now, for 
he must have digested all the news by 
this time. 

“Valentines? I haven’t thought of 
valentines for years. I don’t know but I 
should like to see some of the modern 
frights. Spear hearts in a new way, I 
suppose. Have cupids now with gold 
wings, and they are not blind either, now- 
a-days! I tell you, wife, folks know what 
they are doing these days. They aren’t 
content to begin with two rooms, and two 
cups and saucers, as we did. Got to have 
ten rooms, and a set of dishes for every 
meal in the day. Fetch on your tissue 
paper, child.” °* 

‘* Here they are. Now you'll see that 
we can have just as nice things as you did 
when you were a boy. Did you send 
mamma a valentine?” 

‘You'll have to ask her,’’ was the 
somewhat confused reply. 

‘“ We were married February 14,” said 
mamma, smiling at the memory of that 
long-ago, happy day. 

‘*O papa, and you were the valentine! 
Why-ee, I’m going to do that same thing 
myself.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t, dear. It was a sorrowful 
time as well as a happy one, for father 
died only a little while before ; and though 
we expected to have the June roses all in 
bloom for our wedding, we had to have 
some one to take care of the home*where 
mother and I lived alone, and John was 
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willing to come and live with us, and so 
take care of mother as long as she lived. 
She was a cripple those last years, and so 
—why we —circumstances gave me’? — 

‘‘A valentine instead of a June-bug,’’ 
was the gruff remark. 

Maisie laughed at the funny fancy that 
her sedate papa could be one of those 
clumsy, tumbling, awkward bugs of 
which she was always in terror lest it 
should get into her hair. 

‘This one is for Bennie Wade. He’s a 
cripple, and lives down by the brook. 
He has his crutches, but in the winter 
when there is ice and snow he cannot go 
to school. It’s pretty hard for him to stay 
shut in all the stormy days. I made it a 
sort of book with a poem on every leaf 
and the pictures to illustrate it.”’ 

‘‘Must have taken a lot of time,’’ said 
Mr. Hamilton, really interested in the 
dainty water-color sketches and neat 
printing on the white paper. 

‘‘Oh, I begin right away, after Valen- 
tine’s Day one year, to get ready for the 
next. I never could get them all done if 
I didn’t.” 

‘“T should think that was taking 
thought for the morrow,’’ was the laugh- 
ing reply. 

‘*Tt isn’t my tomorrow, it’s for some- 
body else, and that makes a difference. I 
don’t think much about what J shall have 
Valentine’s Day. This one is for Blue 
Peter. He’s out of work, and he hasn’t 
money to pay his rent, and I expect he’ll 
have to go to the poorhouse to spend the 
winter. He’s old and only does errands, 
and carries things with his little cart that 
he drags himself; but folks want things 
done quicker than he can do them, and 
so they hire somebody with a horse. I’ve 
got all the sunshine verses from the Bible 
for him, and I’ve got the pictures of the 
lilies and the sparrows, to remind him 
that God takes care of everything and 
everybody.”’ 

‘‘ Lilies and sparrows won’t pay the 
rent.’’ 

‘‘ T can’t pay the rent, but I can make 
the pictures, and we only have to do just 
what we can. If Peter gets through the 
winter, why, he can do gardening the 
first of April and take care of himself. 
This one is for Maggie’s father. He 
drinks. I’ve made a verse on the happy 
home, and drawn a picture of a cottage, 
and then after he has read the verse and 
looked at the picture, on the last page I 
have written out a pledge in gilt letters, 
and asked him to sign it. Maggie says 
he’s real good when he doesn’t drink, and 
they used to have a home all their own ; 
but he doesn’t seem to have money enough 
now to pay rent, and they move every 
little while, and Maggie wears ragged 
shoes. ‘The place where he gets rum is 
right close to his work, and Maggie says 
they are selling without a license, and 
could be shut up if anybody cared.” 

‘‘Humph!” was the only reply to this 
tirade. He knew about that place, and 
had refused to sign a petition to have it 
closed, because it wasn’t in his part of 
the city. He supposed those poor folks 
must have drink, and they might as well 
get it there as anywhere. 

‘This is for Widow Blake. It’s all vio- 
lets. She said once she liked violets best of 
all the flowers. She lives alone, too. This 
one is for Rob Darnell. He’s the worst boy 
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in school, and no one will remember him. 
That’s for mamma — you mustn’t look, 
mamma.’’ Then she whispered in his 
ear: ‘‘She doesn’t have a _ valentine 
now, since Ruth Chamberlain died, her 
old schoolmate, you know.” 

He wondered, as he looked at his wife, 
whether she would really care after all 
these years for some kind of a valentine. 
How would it feel to be getting valen- 
tines again just as in the old time? 

‘*Seems to me you are giving only to 
the poor ones. Where is Helen’s, and 
Ida’s, and have you forgotten Delia? I 
thought you would have to give her two, 
you love her so much.”’ 

‘‘O papa, those are here too, but those 
are the tissue paper ones, and I thought 
you wouldn’t care for any but the ones 
with a purpose. Mamma is going valen- 
tining, too. She's made a great crimson 
puff for Blue Peter’s bed. It’s tied with 
ribbon that came off my last year’s red 
dress, and she is going to make jelly in 
the lion mold for Bennie. It’s going to be 
his ‘ lion in the way,’ and he is going to 
conquer it. Oh, mamma likes valentines.”’ 

‘* T declare, it’s after eight o’clock, and 
I promised Hartshorn I would call tonight 
and talk over the plans for the new build- 
ing on the corner. Guess I’!l have to be 
moving. Haven’t had so good a time 
since I wasa boy. Believe I’ll go back to 
giving valentines. How is it, wife? ’’ 

‘* T should like to have you join the fam- 
ily in ‘ valentining,’ as Maisie calls it, if 
you won’t give away any valentine be- 
longing to me.’’ 

‘¢ Guess nobody’d want me,’’ and out 
he hurried, laughing as he shut the door 
on the pleasant picture, and looking back 
to see his wife and Maisie both standing 
at the window as he turned the corner. 
Smiling faces had looked from that win- 
dow for many years now, and he would 
have sadly missed that farewell should 
anything happen to prevent the sight each 
day. 

The days jogged on, but Mr. Hamilton 
found the thought of Valentine’s Day also 
jogging in his mind. It kept going round 
and round faster even than Father Time 
could drive the days. One night he called 
Maisie. 

““ Come, Maisie, as I’ve nothing else to 
do, I believe I’ll make a few valentines. 
Got anything to make ’em of that you can 
spare? ”’ 

She looked up in surprise, but her 
father’s face was sober earnest, and she 
thought best to take him at his word ; so 
she flew to get her box of many colored 
papers, her paints, her book of poems, and 
paste-pot and brush. Then she cleared 
the table and got scissors and ruler. 

‘‘T don’t believe my fingers are made 
for that finicky stuff. Haven’t you gota 
plain box of paper or something with a 
flower already on it? I never can paint 
anything, and that thin stuff — why, I 
should tear it all to pieces. I guess they’d 
laugh at hy make of valentines. I’d have 
to get it patented, or everybody'd be steal- 
ing the idea.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, indeed, here’s violet paper 
on which you use white to write with, and 
here’s some just plain, and then I’ve got 
thick white paper in a big sheet for back- 
grounds, you know.”’ 

“ Well, I'll give you my idea, and per- 
haps mamma can help us if we run out of 
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plans. She’s a great hand to plan nice 
things. Now I'll have)a sheet of that 
white paper, and a pen with black ink.” 
He wrote steadily, hardly stopping to 
think. ‘‘ There, how will that do fora 
valentine ? ’’ and he handed it to Maisie, 

‘*Oh, how splendid! Just see, mom- 
sie, what a valentine' papa has made ! It’s 
the best of all. I’m!going to hug you for 
that. I don’t wonder mamma refuses to 
give you away,’’ and she rushed to him, 
hugging him till he declared she hindered 
the valentine-making. The note was like 
this : 


“* After the coachman has taken me to the 
office, he will call for you and bring you to 
school. He will come at a quarter past 
nine, so you will be late, but the teacher 


will arrange so that it shall not be marked 
tardy on the record. At night, if there is 
no one with whom you can ride home, Mrs. 
Blake will keep you over night. She_has a 
warm room where you may sleep. 
“St. VALENTINE.” 

‘* T’m going to tie it with ribbon. Won’t 
it be fine that Bennie can go to school 
again? ’’ 


He was already writing another, and 
this read : 


“IT herewith agree to pay. Blue Peter’s 
rent for three months, beginning with Jan- 
uary, which, I understand, is still unpaid. 

“ST. VALENTINE.”’ 


This note caused another flutter, and 
Mr. Hamilton so enjoyed this kind of val- 
entine-making that he kept right on. This 
was the third : 


“It Maggie’s father will sign the pledge, 
I will provide work for him, away trom the 
sight and smell of liquor,so long as he 
keeps the same. Call at number 503 Port- 
land St. 

* St. VALENTINE.” 

“There! I guess that’ll do for tonight. 
Your old father isn’t a very good writer ; 
it cramps my fingers no end. Now who'll 
distribute ’em forme? I declare, I can’t 


go running round all over creation hang- 
ing valentines on folks’ doors,”’ 

‘*O papa, we send ’em through the mail 
always,”’ 

‘“‘ Well, it used to cost twenty-five cents 
to send a two-page love-letter, and I guess 
if you had to pay that for every valentine, 
you wouldn’t send so many.’’ 

How Maisie laughed ! 

‘“‘How is your mother going to send 
Blue Peter’s bed-quilt? Through the 
mail? Will it go for two cents? ”’ 

‘*Oh, my, no! He’s coming after it with 
his cart. I tell you what, papa. There’s 
going to be a lot of happy folks because of 
St. Valentine, this year. I just hope he’ll 
visit every city and town in the same 
way.’’ 


Worcester, Mass. 





Food. 


can be adapted to 
the needs of differ- 
ent children. 


Send fora free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


First Quarter Lesson VIII 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1901. 
MATTHEW 26 : 36-46. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S.N. 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE 
I Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: Not My will but Thine be 
done. — Luke 22: 42. 

2. DATE: A.D. 30, April 6-7; after midnight. 

8 PLACE: Gethsemane. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: 
32-42; Luke 22 : 39-46. 


Mark 14: 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday — Matt. 26: 
31-46. Tuesday — Luke 9: 28-36. Wednesday — 
Mark 14: 32-42. Thursday — Heb. 5:1-9. Friday 
— Heb. 2:10-18. Saturday — Heb. 10:1-10. Sun- 
day — Luke 22: 39-46. 


Il Introductory 


It was about midnight when Jesus and 
His disciples left the ‘‘ upper room,’’ and 
went forth intothe silent moonlight, mak- 
ing their way through the city gate and 
down the steep declivity towards the olive 
grove of Gethsemane. One was missing 
from the twelve, and another had just 
been checked ir his boastful declaration of 
willingness to follow his Lord to prison or 
to death by a prediction of a speedy and 
threefold denial. Even the three selected 
to watch with Him while He retired to 
pray, grew drowsy with excess of excite- 
ment and grief, and, so faras human com- 
fort could avail, Jesus was compelled that 
night ‘‘ to tread the wine-press alone.’’ 
The movements of the traitor were fully 
known to Him. He realized that even 
now the Roman soldiers were girding on 
their swords, that the temple guard were 
arming themselves with staves and clubs, 
and preparing lanterns and torches, under 
the order of the chief priests and elders, at 
the instigation of one who, though a 
chosen disciple, had so nourished covet- 
ousness in his heart that he was willing 
for a paltry sum of silver even to sell his 
Lord. But Jesus attempted no flight. He 
knew that the time had come for His vol- 
untary surrender and self-sacrifice, and 
that but an hour or two remained in which 
to prepare for it. 

The meaning of the agony which con- 
vulsed His frame as, sometimes kneeling, 
sometimes outstretched in prostrate suppli- 
cation on the cold ground, He prayed to 
the Father ; the exceeding sorrow which 
rent His soul as with throes of death ; the 
bitter cup from which His whole being re- 
coiled, and which He begged might pass 
from Him “ if possible,’’ but which He 
was resolved to drain if it was the Father’s 
will ; the struggle so protracted and in- 
tense that the body was suffused with a 
bloody sweat, falling in crimson drops 
upon the grass ; the angelic succor — all 
this is too transcendent for us, even in our 
purest moments, to comprehend. But it 
is permitted us to see that out of this dead- 
ly struggle Jesus emerged with a spirit so 
submissive, so meek, so calm, so strong, 
that not even Judas’ kiss, nor Peter’s de- 
nial, nor the brutal treatment which fol- 
lowed His apprehension, nor the malig- 
nity and hatred which spared Him not 
amid the dying agonies of the crucifixion, 
nor the unutterable weight of horror 
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which crushed Him when His soul was 
made an offering for sin, could draw a 
single murmur from His lips. It was the 
‘‘ strong crying and tears,’’ the midnight 
agony in Gethsemane, ending in perfect 
submission to the Father’s will, which 
made the triumph on the cross so decisive 
and glorious. 


ill Expository 


36. Then cometh Jesus. — The gates of 
Jerusalem were allowed to stand open dur- 
ing the Passover. Jesus and His disciples 
probably left the city about midnight by St. 
Stephen’s Gate, crossed the bridge over the 
Kedron, and reached Gethsemane, a favorite 
resort of our Lord. Gethsemane. — The 
word means an “ oil-press.”” It was prob- 
ably a ‘“‘ garden’”’ of olives, located on the 
western slope of the Mount of Olives. Eight 
venerable trees still remain on the tradi- 
tional site of the garden. Sit ye here, — 
This was addressed to the eight disciples, 
since He had selected three to accompany 
Him, and one — the traitor — was at that 
moment organizing a bund to apprehend 
Him. While I go and pray yonder. — He 
probably desired to find some spot secluded 
from the bright moonlight, where, like 
Abraham of old, not far from this same 
place (Gen. 22:5), He might meet the stern 
trial that lay betore Him. 

All conflict of the holy soul is prayer; all its 
struggles are communion with God. In Gen. 22: 
5, when Abraham’s faith was to be put toso 
sore a trial, he says, “ | and the lad will go ron- 
der and worship.’ Our Lord (almost on the 
same spot) unites in Himself, as the priest and 
victim, Stier strikingly remarks, Abraham’s 
faith and Isaac’s patience (Alford). — In the 
foreground of the garden sat the eight disciples ; 
beyond them the three confidential ones ; into 
the Holiest of His passion He goes alone 
(Lange). — There our Lord Jesus began His pas- 
sion ; there it pleased the Lord to bruise Him, 
and crush Him, that fresh oil might flow to all 
believers from Him, that we might partake of 
the root and fatness of that good olive (M. 
Henry). 


37. Took with him, etc. — These favored 
ones were selected not as witnesses, as at 
the Transfiguration, but because Jesus, in 
His humility, instinctively craved the com. 
fort of tellowship in the approaching trial. 
Began to be sorrowful — in Mark, “ sore 
amazed.” And very heavy (R. V., ‘‘ sore 
troubled ”’). — See Luke 12: 50; John 12:27, 
28. Though a ‘*‘man ot sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,’ the disclosure now 
made of the infinite burden of sin and sor- 
row which was to rest upon Him, which He 
was to bear without flinching, was so ap- 
palling as to excite His amazement and 
consterne tion, and to crush Him tothe very 
earth. No human mind can enter into the 
surprise, horror, and dejection of our Lord’s 
final temptation. Many believe that the 
mental crueifixion in the garden exceeded 
the bodily tortures on the cross. 


38. Mysoulis exceeding sorrowful... 
unto death.— We have here His own testi- 
mony that the burden which then rested 
upon Him was sufficiently heavy to crush 
out His very lite but for Divine support 
(Luke 22:43). The coming rejection, the 
awful revelation of the malignity of the 
human heart, the dread and inystery ot His 
impending passion and death, were some 
of the elements of this ‘“ exceeding sor- 
row ;”’ but it is not for us to try to tathom 
the divinely-sensitive heart of our Lord. 
Tarry ye here (R. V., “‘ abide ye here ”’), — 
He would have them wakeful, watchful, 
within call. 


39. Went a little further (R. V., “ went 
forward a little’’) — ** about a stone’s cast” 
(Luke 22:41). Fell on his face. — The first 
attitude was kneeling, according to Luke’s 
account ; afterward, in the intensity of His 
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struggle, ‘‘ He fell on His face.” O my 
father.— None can realize the divine 
Fatherhood as did Jesus who taught it, and 
whose relation to the Father is that of ‘* the 
only begotten.” If it be possible — in 
Mark, “all things are possible unto Thee ;”’ 
in Luke, “it Thou be willing.” The mean- 
ing is: The ordering of all things is in 
Thy hand; Thou controllest human coun- 
sels ; if it be possible, let this cup of rejec- 
tion and cruelty and death, which is about 
to be pressed to My lips, and the bitterness 
ot which I clearly foretaste, pass from Me. 
Let this cup pass from me.— Says Alford: 
‘* What is the ‘ cup,’ or ‘ hour,’ of which our 
Lord here prays that it may pass by? Cer- 
tainly, not the mere present feebleness and 
prostration of the bodily frame, not any 
mere section of His sufferings, but the 
whole — the betrayal, the cross, the grave, 
and all besides which our thoughts cannot 
reach. Of this, all His suul, in humble 
subjection to the higher will, which was ab- 
solutely united and harmonious with the 
will of the Father, prays tht if possible it 
may pass over. And this prayer was heard 
(see Heb. 5;7) ‘in that He feared,’ on 
account of His pious resignation to the 
Father’s will, or on the ground of it, so that 
it prevailed — He was strengthened trom 
heaven. He did, indeed, drink the cup to 
the dregs, but He was enabled to do it, and 
this strengthening was the answer to His 
prayer.” Nevertheless, not as I will, etc. 
—- But for these words of perfect submission 
this paroxysm of prayer and suffering 
might have ended very differently. In our 
intensest desires and petitions there should 
be that reverence and trust in our Father 
which will enable us to close every prayer 
with, ** Thy will be done.’’ 

There was an element in that conflict which 
we can never fully appreciate. To Christ 
“death as the punishment of sin bore a dark 
and dreadful meaning, inconceivable by any of 
us, whose inver will is tainted by the love of 
sin” (Abbott).— Dean Alford remarks that 
nothing could prove more decisively the insig- 
nificance of the letter in comparison with the 
spirit than the fact that the three evangelists 
vary in the actual expression of this prayer. 
God answered the prayer by giving Him 
strength to drink it. The removal of the suffer- 
ing was not “possible.” The sorrows were 
necessary, not for Him, but for us (Schaff). 


40. Findeth them asleep. — Luke, “the 
physician,” notices in his narrative that 








Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of ec 
fzema or salt rheum, pimples and other cu- 
taneous eruptions proceed from humors 
either inherited, or acquired through de- 
fective digestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying 
medicines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to help the system to 
discharge the humors, and to strengthen 
the digestive and assimilative functions 
against their return. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be confidently 
relied upon to do that, according to thous- 
ands of voluntary testimonials. 

It effects radical and permanent cures. 

“TI was troubled with eczema for some 
time, but have had no return of the disease 
since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” J. G 
Hives, Franks, Ills. 

“ I was troubled with pimples on my face 
and back and chafed skin on my body. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of both 
troubles.” Miss Atvova WoLTeER, Box 212, 
Algona, Wis. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is positively unequaled—the medicine for 
all humors. 





Hvop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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they slept because of their sorrow. Physi- 
ologists mention slumber as one of the re- 
sults of profound emotion, such as fear, 
griet, sympathy. Watch one hour ? — 
language of disappointment, perhaps of 
displeasure. Incidentally the question 
shows how long the agony of prayer thus 
tar had lasted. 

Be sure it issomething more than surface feel- 
ing, something more than impulse; it is good, 
houest, sober, considerate, patient principle, 
stayed up by prayer, that alone can remain 
awake and outwatch the stars, and wait through 
the darkness and conquer temptation, and do it 
all for the honor of the suffering and bleeding 
Master. It isonly this that proves that we are 
truly Christians, or that Christ is ours (Bishop 
Huntington). —— It is almost the only personal 
request He is ever recorded to have made. It 
was but “acup of cold water ”’ that He craved. 
But it was denied Him ! (G. F. Maclear.) 


41. Watch and pray. — This double pre- 
cept fits the case ot every disciple in every 
age. Unceasing vigilance should never be 
divorced from unceasing prayer. ‘ Look 
ahead tor danger, aloft tor succor.” That 
ye enter not into temptation. — It is idle 
to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,”’ 
and yet, through lack of watchfulness, ex- 
pose ourselves to spiritual assaults. We 
must keep out of temptation, out of the 
reach of sin as tar as possible. The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 
— These words were uttered, * not to pal- 
liate their failure but rather to point out the 
danger of it’’ (Farrar). Others understand 
these words as spoken in extenuation of 
their weakness. ‘‘ Flesh” here refers not 
to the depraved nature, but simply to the 
body. 

In both Christ and the disciples there is a will- 
ing spirit; in both, weakness of the flesh; but in 
Christ the spirit conquers the flesh, and He is a 
victor; in the disciples the flesh conquers the 
spirit, and tbey are defeated (Abbott). 


42. Went away again the second time. 
— In this second petition submission to the 
Father’s will became more prominent ; 
and the prayer, according to Luke’s account, 
was more earnest, and was accompanied 
with the bloody sweat. So intense was the 
agony of the struggle ‘* between sbudder- 
ing nature and indomitable will that the 
sweat oozed out from every pore in thick 
drops ot blood” (D. Brown). The angel 
that appeared (Luke 22: 44) to strengthen 
Him is put by Alford after the first season 
ot prayer. If this cup may not pass... 
thy will be done. — Says Dr. J. Parker: 
‘‘ There is no turther prayer; this is the all- 
conclusive and all-culminating desire and 
petition. The moment you have two wills 
in the universe, you break up its harmony ; 
there can be in a harmonic universe but on 
will, and that is God’s.”’ 


43,44. Found them asleep again.— The 
motive for this second return has been very 
fitly sought in our Lord’s craving tor hu- 
man sympathy in this hour of agony ; but 
He was compelled “ to tread the wine-press 
alone.” Their eyes were heavy.—‘ Drow- 
siness, not deep sleep, is meant” (Schaff). 
Left them, — Says Whedon: “ Thrice, as 
it in a perfectly restless agony that allows 
no repose, did our Lord leave His three dis- 
ciples to go and suffer and pray alone. 
What a loneliness was that, amid the dark- 
ness of the memorable spot, when the 
Divine Man bore the sufferings of the 
world’s sin, and wrought the reconciliation 
between heaven and earth! It was the cen- 
tral hour in human history, and He was the 
most wondertul spectacle, perhaps, though 
no human eye beheld Him, that any eye, 
human or superhuman, ever beheld.” 
Prayed the third time.—Says Abbott: 
‘“*Onee ended, the struggle was never re- 
newed. In all the terrible scenes which en- 
sued He never wavered, hesitated, faltered, 
or showed signs of fear. At the last He 
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not only endured the cross, but despised 
the shame.” 


45, 46. Sleep on now—so far as any 
comfort or aid you can render Me will avail. 
The hour is at hand —the hour ot be- 
trayal; the hour of my surender to the 
powers of darkness (Luke 22:53). Rise 
up, let us be going. — He bids them rouse 
themselves and leave the shade of the trees, 
and go with Him to confront the approach- 
ing traitor, who was just at hand. 


The precious opportunity was lost forever. 
Sympathy, vigilance, the hour for these was 
past. The priests had succeed d in their surprise, 
and Judas had well led them through the dark 
with unerring accuracy to the very spot where 
his Master knelt; and they were seen quite 
close : the dark figures shown in relief against 
the glare of the red torchlight, and every now 
and then the gleam glittering from the bared 
steel and the Roman armor. It was all over: 
they might sleep as they liked; their sleeping 
could do no injury now ; their watching could 
do no good. Andtherefore, partly in bitterness, 
partly in reproach, partly in a kind of earnest 
irony, partly in sad earnest, our Master said to 
His disciples : Sleep on now ; there is no use in 
watching now; take your rest — forever if you 
will; for all that watching might have done is 
lost (Robertson). 


IV Illustrative 


1. The soul is never sostrong, never so 
majestic, as when, having accepted in lov- 
ing deference the will of God tor its own, 
it proceeds to make that will operative in 
every department of its nature and compel 
that will to realize itself in whatever cir- 
cumstances may approach or dety the soul. 
See that magnificent ship in the midst of 
the ocean ! Waves are running and rolling 
mountain-high. The storm is a teartul sight; 
feartul, yet grand. Tell me, is it a sign of 
weakness because the majestic ship bows to 
the white-capped waves and ploughs 


through them, one by one? Is it a sign of 


weakness because the magnificent grey- 
hound of the sea is for the time being tossed 
here and there? No, it is strength, tor all 
the while, in the presence ot the very teeth ot 
the tempest that great ship moves, slowly to 
be sure, but still moves toward its desired 
haven. You could not have the admiration 
for that ship as you see her in the land- 
locked harbor, simply ‘tugging at her 
anchor-chains, which comes to you as you 
see her breasting and bufteting the mount- 
ain-high waves, and still all the while in the 
teeth of the storm pursuing the determina- 
tion and executing the will of the man who 
stands at the helm (Dr. N. H. Boynton). 

2. Lonce knew a casein which the min- 
ister, while praying over a child apparently 
dying, said, “ If it be Thy will, spare.” The 
poor mother’s soul, yearning for her be- 
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loved, exclaimed, ‘* It must be His will; I 
cannot bear ifs.’’ The minister stopped. 
To the suprise of many, the child recovered, 
and the mother, aiter almost suffering mar- 
tyrdom by him while a stripling, lived to 
see him hanged before he was two-and- 
twenty! Oh,it is good to say, ‘* Not my 
will, but Thine, be done ” (Kilpin). 





Religion in the Philippines 


It is clear that the Protestant evangelizing 
movement is gathering some headway in Ma- 
nila and the towns about it, though nothing 
like a religious revolution is yet in sight. With 
characteristic zeal, the Methodists and Presby- 
terlans, both militant branches of the great 
Protestant Church, are applying in Luzon, un- 
der American protection and the religious liber- 
ty which our flag everywhere guarantees, the 
methods which have proved so successful in 
China and in India. The people whom these 
missionaries are reaching are presumably not 
the loyal.Catholic Filipinos, but those who are 
nominally Catholics and really unchurched. 
The triars, who are relics of medievalism, are 
really responsible for much of the Filipino indif- 
ference toward Christianity. 

Most of the parish priests are undoubtedly 
good fathers of their flock, honestly devoted to 
the interests of their people, but the friars, liv- 
ing apart by themselves and enjoying the ben- 
efits of great revenues, have been the active 
agents of Spanish tyranny. They have been, as 
it were, in their districts, little pro-consuls for 
Spain. The revolution of 1896, which brought 
Aguinaldo forward, was really directed at 
the friars, not at the Spanish Government. 
One of the greatest problems which con- 
front the United States in the Philippines 
is how to hold the scales of justica even be- 
tween the Filipinos, who believe that the 
friars bave robbed and cheated them, and 
the great, rich, powerful ecclesiastical institu- 
tions which hold by a right unquestionable in 
law large tracts of the most desirable portions 
of the archipelago. 

The Philippines would undoubtedly be more 
prosperous and comfortable if the friars could 
be persuaded to go back to Spain. Somehow 
they seem to be out of place under a twentieth- 
century government. It is stated that the par- 
ish priests of the Catholic faith do not like them. 
There is certain to be conflict between the friars 
and the aggressive American missionaries. 
But as between the Catholic Church as such and 


the ‘great Protestant denominations, there need 
be po serious friction. There is work enough 
for them all, and room enough for them all in 
the Philippines, and they can learn to get along 
together as harmoniously as they do in the 
United States. — Boston Journal. 





**A Dead Sect”’ 


Iam not afraid that the people called Method- 
ists should ever cease to exist either in Europe 
or America. But I am afraid lest they should 
exist as a dead sect, having the form of religion 
without the power. And this undoubtedly will 
be the case unless they hold fast the doctrine, 


spirit and discipline with which they first set 
out. — Wesley. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Ecumenical Missionary Conference, New York, 
190¢ Two Vols. American Tract Society: New 


York. Price, $1.50. 


The largest, most significant, and most 
inspiring of all the many missionary con- 
ferences that the past fifty years have wit- 
nessed is here embodied and perpetuated 
in good stiff red covers tor the benefit of 
tuture generations. The editors have done 
their work well, and have reason to be 
properly proud of the result of their long 
labors. Asthere are more than one thou- 
sand closely printed large pages, it is to be 
feared that only a few of the 25,000 copies 
constituting the first edition will be really 
read. To those not able to command suffi- 
cient leisure to peruse the whole, we would 
say, by all means read the first three chap- 
ters, the three chapters on the missionary, 
together with his incidental and wider re- 
lations, the chapter on medical missions, 
and the two closing chapters. These nine 
chapters out of the thirty-six will give a 
very good idea of the best part of the dis- 
cussion, and will be found particularly im- 
portant. The appendices also contain a 
large amount ot valuable information. Let 
the minister who wants to preach a new 
missionary sermon of the most stirring 
character procure and read these capacious 
and compendious volumes. Let the doubt- 
er or the indifferent examine the names 
and weight of the speakers who here give 
their testimony, not ministers only, but 
laymen as well in considerable numbers, 
and some of them highly distinguished. 
Among the laymen who delivered address- 
es are found President McKinley, ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison (who presided), Governor 
Roosevelt, ex-Governor Northen of Georgia, 
President Capen, President Angell, Presi- 
dent W. H. Thompson ot the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Barkley, a Su- 
preme Court judge from India, and Mr. 
John H. Converse of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. Interesting incidents, impor- 
tant addresses, latest statistics, able discus- 
sions of all the most burning questions in 
missions, are here in very convenient form. 
No library can be complete without the 
work. We should not be surprised if a 
second edition were soon called for. 

The Riddle of the Universe, at the Close of the 

Nineteenth Century. By Ernst Haeckel, Professor 


in the University of Jena. Harper & Brothers : New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


If this is the last of Prof. Haeckel’s books, 
as he intimates in the preface, Christian 
believers at any rate will shed no tears. 
His scornful and supercilious rejection of 
about all that we are accustomed to hold 
dear is well known, and finds plentiful 
scope in the present volume. Here is a 
sentence from the concluding chapter: 
“The monism of the cosmos which we es- 
tablish proclaims the absolute dominion of 
‘the great eternal iron laws’ throughout 
the universe. It thus shatters at the same 
time the three central dogmas oft the dual- 
istic philosophy — the personality of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the free- 
dom of the will.’”’, David Friedrich Strauss 
he calls “the greatest theologian of the 
nineteenth century,’ and adds: “* His last 
work,‘ The Old Faith and the New,’ is a 
magnificent expression of the honest con- 
viction of all educated people of the present 
day who understand this unavoidable con- 
flict between the discredited, dominant doe- 
trines of Christianity and the illuminating, 
rational revelation of modern science.” 
Hartmann’s “The  Selt-Destruction of 
Christianity ” is another book which he 
praises very highly. ‘The “ so-called * spir- 
itual life’ ’’ he considers simply ‘* one sec- 
tion of the physiology of the brain.” He 
stands for “ the sole dominion of inflexible 
natural lawsin the entire kingdom of or- 
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ganic nature;” this he sets down as “ es- 
tablished.” Itis hardly necessary to make 
turther quotations for the sake of showing 
that this is a book which it is well to let 
alone. Those ‘‘outworn dogmas’? — the 
personality of God, the immortality of the 
soul, and the freedom of the will — which 
Prof. Haeckel insists are absolutely over- 
thrown and completely shattered, we ex- 
pect to cling to, even if we must submit on 
that account to being set down as pot 
among *“‘ educated people.” And when we 
want a solution of “ the riddle of the uni- 
verse’ we shall not take Prot. Haeckel as 
our guide. Undeterred by his jeers, we 
shall tollow Jesus Christ, and be content 
with that amount of ‘* education ” which is 
compatible with morality and religion. 
Forbidden Paths in the Land of Og. A Record 
of the Travels of Three Wise and Otherwise Men to 
the East of the Jordan River. By the Otherwise Man. 
F. H. Revell Co.: New York and Chicago. Price, 
$1.25 
he bit of spice which appears in the title 
extends through the volume and makes it 
interesting reading. Three Syrian mis- 
sionaries take a vacation trip through Ba- 
shan. The paths are dubbed “ forbidden ” 
because the corrupt Turkish Government 
objects to clear-eyed, justice-loving observ- 
ers finding out how poorly things are man- 
aged in the interior, and these travelers did 
not wait for the permission which would 
have been probably retused, but started off 
on their own hook, and ran some risk of 
being turned back by the authorities. But 
they were not, neither did they meet with 
any special adventures, and the book suf- 
fers trom this lack of incident. It is not at 
all like the “* Forbidden Land ” of A. Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, with which the title 
seems to bring it into contrast. The stream 
of narrative flows along very quietly, with 
some Biblical illustrations and religious 
reflections. It delineates a part of the 
country not often traversed, and there are 
quite a number of helpful pictures. 
Synthetic Bible Studies ; or, Through the Bible in 


the Year. By James M. Gray, D. D., Authorof * Bul- 
warks of Faith.”” F. M. Barton : Cleveland, oO. 


These “Synthetic Bible Studies ” cover 
twenty-two books of the Old Testament 
and twenty-one books of the New Testa- 
ment. The books omitted in the Old Tes- 
tament are the poetical and a fewof the 
minor prophets ; those omitted in the New 
Testament are the shorter and less impor- 
tant epistles. These studies, which orig- 
inally appeared in a religious weekly, are 
republished in this form in response to a 
general and urgent request. 
Faiths of Famous Men, In their 

Compiled and edited by John 


z D. Henry T. Coates & Co.: 
” 


Own Worés, 
Kenyon Kilbourn, 
Philadelphia. Price, 


“Faiths of Famous Men” is a unique 
work. There has never betore, perhaps, 
been an attempt togather into one volume 
a consensus of the personal opinions of the 
world’s great thinkers and doers upon the 
leading topics of religious belief, and Dr. 
Kilbourn’s work, therefore, stands alone. 
The extent of his performance shows tire- 
less industry and the widest range ot pa- 
tient reading. He gives us Augustine and 
lranzeus, Wickliffe, Luther and Calvin, 
Bishop Butler, Phillips Brooks and Dr. 
McCosh, Tom Paine and Robert Ingersoll, 
Grover Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison and 
William MeKinley, Confucius, Socrates 
and Mohammed, Jew and Gentile, heretic 
and true believer, agnostic and devotee, 
dreamer and thinker, poet, scientist, sol- 
dier, statesman and man of affairs in every 
walk of life. More than five hundred peo- 
ple, women as well as men, are here made 
to speak for themselves in numberless ex- 
tracts. The arrangement divides the sub- 
ject into nine topics: “God,” “ Creation,” 
“The Bible,” “Christ,” ‘ Immortality,” 
“The Millennium,” ‘The Intermediate 
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State,” ‘* Resurrection,” £‘‘ Heaven,” and 
in each division the quotations are given 
under the author’s name alphabetically. 
There is alsoa tull index. Who is there to 
whom these topics, and what great minds 
have thought about them, are not of inter- 
est? * Faiths of Famous Men” is a nota- 
ble addition to the literature of the day. 

Friend or Foe? A Tale of Connecticut during the 


War of 1812. By Frank Samuel Child. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Price, $1.50. 


The intense feeling that existed in New 
England against the second war with Great 
Britain, the great hardships inflicted by 
it, the exasperated state of feeling be- 
tween Federalists and Republicans, the 
scandal ot-the misunderstood Harttord 
Convention, the somewhat lawless condi- 
tion of society permitting the perpetra- 
tion ot wild deeds — these things will be 
brought clearly home to the reader of 
“Friend or Foe,’ and he will also become 
interested in the usual amount of compli- 
cations pertaining toa love story with its 
rivalries and jealousies and revenges. 
Roger Sherman, Aaron Burr, and some 
other historic characters, come in. Asa 
historical tale for boys, who will not mind 
a somewhat crude handling of the materi- 
als, the book may be commended. 

The Unaccountable Man. By David James Bur- 
rell, D. D., Pastor of the Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave., 


New York Fleming H. Revell Company : New York, 
Chicago, Toronto. Price, $1.25. 


This is not the first of Dr. Burrell’s vol- 
umes of sermons. That such books from 
his pen continue to be called for, shows a 
popular appreciation of his way of present- 
ing truth. His treatment of Biblical themes 
is strongly conservative and highly evan- 
gelical. He does not fully approve ot Mr. 
Sheldon’s book, ** What Would Jesus Do?” 
thinks it might be accepted by a Unitarian, 
and does not sufficiently honor the law ot 
God, which is the one standard of conduct. 
Some other subjects are: ‘Church Unity,” 
“The Bright Side ot Failure,” ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping,” ‘“‘ Back to Christ,” ‘‘A Cup of 
Cold Water.” 


Her Next-door Neighbor. 


By M. 8. Comrie. 
Dutton & 


& Co.: New York. Price, $1.25. 


Miss Wyndham, the preceptress of a 
girls’ school, isan earnest Christian wom- 
an,and by her example and loving rule 
influences her pupils to lead a noble life. 
For some it is ¢asy, but little mischievous 
Madge has a hard struggle, though at last, 


E. P. 





$600 FOR $1.00 
A Profitable Investment 


Jno. Blakely, of W. Lebanon, Pa., reports 
that he got more value from $1.00 worth of 
Grape-Nuts food than from $600 spent in 
noted hospitals, trying to get well from 
stomach trouble. He says: ‘“ After all my 
experience, I had to come home thinking 
there was no cure for me. I was so weak 
and nervousI could hardly walk, and for 
three years I hadn’t a good night’s sleep. I 
was run down until I only weighed 120 
pounds. 

““T commenced using Grape-Nuts about 
a year ago and now I weigh 163 pounds and 
can do as good a day’s work as any one. 
When I go to bed I sleep all night peace- 
fully and am refreshed in the morning. I 
use Grape-Nuts food every day and know 
it is the greatest blessing that ever was 
sent to suffering humanity. I believe if it 
had not been for this tood I would have 
been under the sod before this.”’ There is a 
reason. No tood in existeuce contains, in a 
concentrated form, the elements that will 
rebuild the nerve centres and the brain, as 
Grape-Nuts, and ihe beauty of the food is 
that itis pertectly cooked at the tactory,and 
by the process of manufacture is pre. digest- 
ed in a natural way, theretore requires but 
trifling power ot the stomach to digest it. 
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under her leadership, a {missionary society 
is formed, and ten new pupils, homesick 
and lonesome, find a new meaning in life. 

Select Notes. A Commentary on the International 

Sunday-school Lessons for 1901. By F. N. and M. A. 

Peloubet. Illustrated. W. A. Wilde Co.: Boston and 

Chicago. Price, $1.2). 

The ** Select Notes’ needs no introduc- 
tion to many thousands ot people. For 
twenty-six continuous years it has been 
proving its worth. The issue for 1901 is 
a veritable storehouse of selected facts, 
explanations, deductions and comments. 





Magazines 








The Midwinter Fiction number of 
the Century is a remarkable success. The 
numerous stories are of a high grade, and 
there are many other pieces of marked ex- 
cellence. One ot the best is the ‘‘ Humor 
and Pathos of the Savings Bank.” ‘ The 
Steel Industry in America,” with its al- 
most miraculous strides to the top of the 
world, is graphically described ; so is mis- 
sion work in East London by Sir Walter 
Besant; and the people of Siberia, by 
one who went hunting for Andrée. The 
sketch of Dr. William Pepper, who is 
rightly styled ‘‘ A Remarkable American,” 
will introduce a marvelous man to many 
who had but slight information as to the 
really great things he accomplished. 
(Century Company: New York.) 


— In thecurrent number ot Seribner’s 
Sir Henry Norman continues his valuable 
description of Central Asia,and Thomas F. 
Millard discourses of “ Punishment and 
Revenge in China.” It does seem as if the 
Germans especially, with the French and 
Russians very little if any behind, were 
everlastingly disgracing the name of 
Christianity and civilization by their inex- 
cusable barbarities against the helpless 
Chinese. It is well, however, to remem- 
ber that there are always two sides to a 
story,and that in all previous collisions 
between the Chinese and the Powers of 
Europe the latter were so inexcusably and 
stupidly merciful that no impression 
whatever was made on the Chinese. Se- 
verity now will be mercy in the long run. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 


The Methodist Review of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, has an excel- 
lent selection of articles in its current 
number. Nearly all are by Southern writ- 
ers, but most of the topics are of broad 
interest; such as ‘“ Religious Progress in 
Victorian England,” * Christian Education 
in Japan,” “* Dante and his Times,” “ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson,’ ‘‘The Christ of the 
Twentieth Century,’ ‘*The Organization 
of Capital and Labor,” ‘* Lodge’s Life of 
Hamilton.” The editorial departments are 
admirably conducted. No less than ten 
pages are given in every number to an 
able presentation of the latest tacts and 
thoughts about missions. (Barbee & 
Smith: Nashville, Tenn.) 





The leading article in the Homiletic 
Review tor February is by Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of London, on the “ Present Short- 
comings of the Churches.” It is a very 
prolific therne, but it is far easier to point 
out the manifest defects than to suggest 
any adequate remedy. Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman writes extremely well on * The 
Infilling with the Holy Spirit.”” There is 
the usual excellent variety of sermon 
sketches and other material more or less 
helptul to the preacher, (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company: New York.) 





—— The Popular Science Monthly for Feb- 
ruary is an exceedingly vigorous number, 
fall of good things for students of science. 
It is difficult to apprehend how those who 
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desire to keep informed of the best in cur- 
rent science can get on without this month- 
ly. Among the notable papers this month 
are the following: “* Life and Work ot Hux- 
ley,”’ by Sir John Lubbock ; ** Malaria,” by 
Dr. George M. Sternberg, Surgeon-General 
ot the United States Army; “A Study 
of British Genius,’ by Havelock Ellis; 
“Chapters on the Stars,’ by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb; ‘‘ The Philippines One Hundred 
Years Ago,’ by Prof. E. E. Slosson. The 
editor has some very pertinent discus- 
sions, notably one on the pretense ot Chris- 
tian Science. (McClure, Phillips & Co.: 
141-155 East 25th Street, New York.) 

— A stout volume of 175 pages is the 
North American Review tor February, 
packed with fourteen contributions trom 
the very ablest writers. Mark Twain has a 
keen and caustic contribution on ‘To the 
Person Sitting in Darkness’ —a rebuke of 
the Philippine policy of the Administra- 
tion. Ex-President Harrison is along the 
same line in writing ot ‘Musings on Cur- 
rent Topics.” Senator Lodge has a com- 
prehensive paper on “John Marshall, 
Statesman.” These leave twice as many 
that are important, like: ‘“ Legal Safe- 
guards of Sanity,’’ Dr. A. McLane Hamil- 
ton; **Causes of the Conservatism of Eng- 
land,’”’ Augustine Birrell; and “ Plight of 
the Democratic Party,’’ Perry Belmont. 
(Franklin Square, New York.) 


— The article to which very many will 
turn firstin the current number of the At- 
lantic Monthly is the ‘*‘ Confessions of a 
Minister’s Wife.” It is written ina spright- 
ly vein and contains much truth. Whoever 
the unknown writer is, it is evident she is 
not a Methodist, and some of the things she 
complains of could not occur in that favored 
denomination. ‘‘ The Conditions of the Re- 
construction Problem ” are set forth by ex- 
Secretary Herbert with admirable impar- 
tiality and good sense. This number con- 
tains two unusually excellent stories, and 
elaborate reviews of a number of recent 
volumes, such as the “ Life of Phillips 
Brooks,” Rosebery’s ‘‘ Napoleon,’? Hux- 
ley’s ‘** Life,” and ** A Century of American 
Diplomacy.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 


— The skill with which McClure’s Mag- 
azine is edited is equivalent to real genius. 
Every number is crowded with articles of 
intense interest and high timeliness ; none 
of them can be skipped. A character sketch 
of Richard Croker, by William Allen 
White, is one of the leading teatures of the 
February number. It is a profitable study 
tor those concerned with human nature. 
Think of the state of a man’s mind who, 
with Croker’s record, can deliberately say, 
as he is reported to have done: “ I do not 
remember ever having done anything 1 
ought not to have done. I have done good 
all my life.”” Rudyard Kipling continues 
his inimitable story ot India life, called 
* Kim.” A half-dozen other pieces might 
well be specially mentioned. (S. 8S. McClure 
Co.: New York.) 


— Hon. William D. Foulke tells, in the 
Forum tor February, his experiences as a 
Spellbinder — in other words, as a cam- 


paign speaker; it makes very racy read- | 
ing. The “ Rehabilitation of the Demo- | 


cratic Party” is the other article of the 
number which especially attracted our at- 


tention. Some one, who does not favor the | 


public with his name, thinks that the chiet 
hepe of the Democratic Party lies in arous- 
ing a great moral protest of the most rad- 
ical character against the towering iniquity 
of imperialism. ‘ There is no better way 
to build up a party than to set it a moral 
task of stupendous proportions.” The idea 
strikes us as decidedly farcical, for two 
reasons, namely, the Prohibitionists have 
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conclusively proved that attacking a moral 
task of stupendous proportions will not 
necessarily build up a party ; and, further- 
more, the greater part of the religious peo- 
ple of the land who are supposed to have 
some interest in morals do not find in the 
policy of the Government in regard to the 
Philippines any collision with the princi- 
ples of justice and righteousness. They see 
in it a simple following of the guidance of 
Providence in every way to be commend- 
ed. Is it not also slightly amusing to think 
of Tammany Hall and other kindred Dem- 
ocratic organizations leading in a great 
moral movement, rebuking the church- 
es, and protesting against “the zealous 
missionary spirit ’’ which, the writer com- 
plains, is, “in its mad, proselyting mood, 
abroad in the land?” (Forum Pablishing 
Co. : 111 Fifth Ave., New York.) 

— Woodrow Wilson presents the sec- 
ond instalment of‘ A Short History of the 
People of the United States,” under the 
title, “‘ Colonies and Nation,” in Harper’s 
Magazine tor February. It is a work of 
supererogation to commend this history as 
ot the highest rank in comprehensive schol- 
arship and accurate statement. Mr. Wilson 
has a genius for writing history, like 
McMaster and John Henry Green. Part II 
ot Gilbert Parker’s attractive novel on 
“The Right of Way,” appears. The “ Love 
Letters” ot Prince Bismarck reveal a very 
interesting and devoted lover, reminding 
the reader of the ‘‘ Browning Love Letters.” 
The illustrations of the second paper on 
“Victor Hugo, Artist,’’ are unusually fine. 
The “ Editor’s Easy Chair,” “Study” and 
“Drawer” are unique. (Harper & Broth- 
ers: New York.) 











Why Millionaires 
Can’t Stop 
Making Money 


Several articles by well-known 
millionaires, showing the respon- 
sibilities carried by capitalists; 
the difficulties of keeping invest- 
ments on a sound basis, and the 
impossibility of retiring without 
sacrifice. Im this week’s 
(February 16) number of 
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Sent to Any Address Three 
Months (13 weeks) on Trial 
on Receipt of Only 25 Cts. 














&8=-We will also send, without charge, a 


copy of each of the two books: “ The 
Young Man and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant.’”’ These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of 
articles for young men which appeared in 
the Post, written by such well-known 
men as ex-President Cleveland; Senator 
Beveridge; former Senator John J. 
Ingalls; Hariow N. Higinbotham, of 
Marshall Field & Co.; Robert C. Ogden, 
of Wanamaker’s, and others. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
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ALMA MATER 


JULIA REDFORD TOMKINSON. 
Class of ’72. 


[Read at the Twentieth Century Banquet of Wesleyan 
Academy, Jan. 17, 1901.) 


O Alma Mater, rich thy gift 
Ot love and tostering care! , 
Forth from thy halls, with purpose high, 
Still go thy daughters fair 
To blessed toil in East and West 
And North and South at thy behest. 


For them the century’s golden gates 
Swing wide. A shining way 

Gleams radiaut through the misty years. 
O’er lotty heights the day 

Eternal breaks afar. No stress 

Nor storm of life, nor weariness, 


Can stay their steadfast feet as on 
They press; until at last 

They touch the amethyst, and o’er 
Its threshold sately past — 

Our vision tails — lost in the light 

Ineffable, beyond our sight. 


How will they serve? I only know’ 
That Miriam still will lead 

Her timbrel choir ; and skillful hands 
Will broider with all speed, 

In heavenly colors, rich and rare, 

The hangings for a temple fair. 


I only know they still will kneel, 
- Their infant Lord to greet ; 
Still break the priceless box of nard 
Upon His weary feet ; 
Still watch within the garden dim ; 
Still be the first to speed tor Him, 


With thrilling words of eager joy 
To hearts that break and wait 

For sight of Him, the wide world round. 
The long, long years grow late, 

Dear Alma Mater, send thou still 

Thy daughters true, to work God’s will! 


Carlisle, Pa. 





THE COMMUNION SERVICE 
A New Method for its Observance 


REV. ROSCUE L. GREENE, D. D. 


E are having much “ up-to-date 
theology ’’ and ‘ new-century 
methods’ of church work, which we 
hail with delight if they bring new bless- 
ing and power for the church. It occurs 
to the writer that it is a good time to con- 
sider the wisdom of giving the entire 
morning service, once in a month, to the 
‘‘eommunion service.’”’ This is the most 
holy and precious service we have, but 
there are some things concerning our 
present custom worthy of careful con- 
sideration. For the past ten years and 
more I have been much exercised over the 
time given this service. In conformity 
with our churches generally I have held 
the communion service at 10.30 in the 
morning, the first Sunday in the month. 
For reasons which I will mention later, 
I have tried several experiments in differ- 
ent churches which I have served, but 
none of them were satisfactory. It has 
seemed as if there were no better way 
than the old. At last I have, after long 
thought and much prayer, discovered 
(what seems to me) a ‘‘more excellent 
way.’”’ Inthe quiet of vxcation I thought 
out my present method in all its details, 
and determined to test it practically in 
this large church (First Church, Lynn); 
for, if it were a success here, I argued that 
it might be a success in other churches. 
My thought and study led to several 
DISCOVERIES. 

1. It is well known to all thinking 
pastors that on communion Sundays one- 
third of the morning congregation, more 
or less, remains away from the service. 
We practically say to all non-communi- 
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cants, ‘‘ We have no service for you one- 
fourth of the Sunday mornings in the 
year.’ After making careful investiga- 
tion I was surprised to discover how large 
this number is in a city church of good 
size. These people remain away one- 
fourth of the time, and it becomes easy to 
progress in the same direction and remain 
away the other tbree-fourths ; and I actu- 
ally discovered that this was the direction 
of the progression. 

2. Church members are in the habit of 
remaining away, and progressively so, 
where there is a rather slender spiritual 
tie, and where other members of the fam- 
ily remain away. I learned that it would 
be said, ‘It’s only communion today, 
and I guess we will have a rest this 
morning.’’ Very small things furnish a 
sufficient excuse for absence; some regu- 
larly absent themselves. 

3. I discovered that at least ten per 
cent. of the membership were not able to 
attend the ‘‘morning communion.’’ Some 
work until midnight Saturday, and never 
attend the morning service. Some are in 
positions which do not admit of their 
attending. Some of the sweetest saints in 
the church — wives and mothers — cannot 
attend, and pastors know well the reasons. 
All these persons do not partake of the 
communion for years together. These are 
Jacts revealed on careful investigation. 


REMEDIES 

1. The service in my present pastorate 
opens on communion Sunday five min- 
utes earlier than usual, so that the organ 
prelude is all through at 10.30. The min- 
ister enters the altar, and not the pulpit, 
and at 10.30 sharp commences his com- 
munion service. All rise and sing a 
hymn, and remain standing for the regu- 
lar ‘‘invitation.’’ The following is the 
order of my service, in which it will be 
seen that the sermon comes at 11.15. At 
the last communion service, with 238 
communicants who registered by the card 
system, we had a sermon of thirty-five 
minutes’ length. 


Order of Communion Service 
10.25 A. M. 
Organ Prelude 
(All rise) 
Invitation (All stand) 
Consecration Service 
Holy Communion (By all) 
(Hymns 214, 149) 
Prayer (Lord’s Prayer) 
Gloria in Excelsis (Choir) 
11.15 A. M. 
Hymn 171 (All rise) 
Sermon (Psalms 20: 2) 
Invocation 
Anthem by Choir 
Notices Offertory 
Doxology (All rise) 
Benediction Postilude 


Hymn 211 


2. In order to reach all people desiring 
to have communion, I leave the table 
spread, at the end of the morning service, 
for the evening. At the close of the latter 
service, all in the audience who so desire 
are given an opportunity to retire. Dur- 
ing the singing of a hymn the pastor goes 
to the altar and continues the communion 
service just as though there were no break 
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between the last table in the morning and 
the first one in the evening, unless there 
be members to receive, and baptisms. [tf 
so, this is attended to, and then the com- 
munion service is resumed. The close of 
this service furnishes a most excellent 
opportunity for a ‘‘ love-feast”’ or an alta: 
service. 

3. At the October, January, and Apri! 
services we have a “ roll-call” of the com- 
municants, by the card system. Cards 
are handed to each person on entering the 
church, and then all communicants write 
their names and addresses upon the cards, 
and quietly deposit them within the altar 
as they kneel, thus recording themselves 
at the altar itself— a very impressive act. 
In October we had 121, and in January 
238 communicants. 


Communion Card 


Each communicant is requested to writs 
his name and address legibly, that the at- 
tendance may be accurately kept. Strangers 
will kindly record the church of which they 
are members : 


Name _ 


Residence 





Am a member of__.___ Church 


in 





] RESULTS 

1. Increased attendance at the com- 
munion services. A careful record is kept, 
and thus the pastor knows all members 
who are not at the communion, and, if 
living in the parish, can personally see 
them and discover the reason for non-at- 
tendance. The mere knowledge of the 
record will bring many thoughtless ones 
to the service; others need a little encour- 
agement and help from the pastor; while 
others still require to be labored with for 
reasons which will be discovered, and 
some very rotten timber can be quietly re- 
moved. We are convinced that faithful 
pastoral work means more than simply 
‘calling’? at the home. It is amazing 
how much a little actual interest on the 
part of the pastor on these vital themes 
will accomplish. 

2. Full congregations on communion 
Sundays. We save ourselves from the 
announcement that we have no service 
for a portion of the congregation. One 
gentleman said to me: ‘ Well, you have 
me now, on communion Sundays, for my 
wife makes me go, as I have no longer an 
excuse for remaining away.’’ And then 
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he added : ‘‘I think you have done a very 
wise thing, for it is easy to remain away 
the other Sundays in the month after one 
stays away one-fourth of the time.’’ The 
break in the morning service is a very 
good thing, as many can come in at 11.15 
during the singing of the hymn and enjoy 
the second service. The offering is re- 
ceived after the sermon, so that all can 
have part in the benevolent work of the 
chureh. 

8. People who formerly were not able 
to receive communion now attend regular- 
ly the evening service. Atour last com- 
munion service the large altar was filled 
one and a half times, and the pastor has 
the feeling that every one has an oppor- 
tunity to be served. 


INTERESTING FACTS 


1. At the first roll-call twenty-two per- 
sons were discovered who were members 
in other places and had been attending 
this church for (in some cases) a long 
time. 

2. With the painstaking pastors this 
church has had, seventeen were discov- 
ered whose names were not on the pres- 
ent record, and some of them were among 
the oldest members of the church — sim- 
ply errors in book-keeping. 

3. Revival of persons who had grown 
careless or cold in their spiritual life. 
(ireat encouragement to the young people, 
who feel a delicate hesitancy about at- 
tending the service. 

4. Harder work for the pastor? Yes, 

but our pastors do not wish to avoid hard 
work where it is to count so much for the 
souls of men and the church we love. 
5. One other pastor has adopted this 
method, greatly to his delight and the 
benefit of the church. This plan is thus 
fully written out simply for the benefit of 
others who may wish to adopt it. 


Lynn, Mass. 





‘REVIVALS TO ORDER” 
REV. DANIEL HALLERON, D. D. 


\7 0 church in this country has been 
Et more earnestly exhorted to secure 
vast increase in congregations and the con- 
version of sinners on the threshold of the 
new century than our own,and upon no 
class ot men have greater burdens been im- 
posed than upon our pastors. Bishops, ed- 
itors and secretaries have repeatedly urged 
our responsibility in these matters, some 
with rare and beautiful discretion, others 
with as rare lack of sound judgment. We 
submit this “call” is proper and|jshould be 
heeded by every pastor, and strenuous ef- 
forts should be put forth towards that con- 
summation. However, is it not time that 
there should be some expression from the 
pastorate on this subject? And ought we 
not to insist that revivals cannot be served 
to order like a dinner in a restaurant? 

We have read of doctrinaires in theology, 
in science, and in the realm of statesman- 
ship. We might well ask: Have we none 
in the science of salvation? The pastorate 
isheld aecountable for large ingatherings 
into the church, whereas many godly pas- 
tors who are evangelistic in method and 
who put forth strenuous and conscientious 
ell. rts to this end often find the results to 
beso meagre as to be positively dishearten- 
ing. And then to betold that the failure is 
larvely attributable to himself is crushing, 
and, worse, is not according to the facts in 
the ease. Some of our would-be mentors 
are entirely oblivious to the great changes 
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which have occurred in church leadership 
within the last thirty years. The minister 
no longer plays the important part of former 
times. Thenin many instances his word 
was law ana his leadership unquestioned 
in church movements. Now the officiary 
in numerous instances holds the lines in its 
own hands, so that the pastor is hampered 
greatly in his movements and is compelled 
to act a minor part in the affairs of the indi- 
vidual church. It may be said in extenua- 
tion that there was call for this, as when 
pastors lacked common sense, gave them- 
selves to sensational methods, or became 
worldly, but certainly not to the extent to 
call tor such radical changes as have been 
introduced in many congregations, and all 
this, too, without any diminution in the 
minister’s labors or in any way relieving 
him of responsibility in the discharge of his 
trusts to his Conference. Indeed, some- 
times the pastor’s methods pass under the 
fierce light in the home circle to the aliena- 
tion of the younger members of the house- 
hold trom the Gospel itself; tor young peo- 
ple will not always discriminate between 
the minister and the Gospel he preaches. 
Parents have been known to prohibit their 
children from attending revival services in 
their home church lest their fears might be 
unduly aroused. We make no plea for 
wild-fire in pulpit or altar, but the verities 
of Revelation are as tremendous today as 
ever. The bogy of religious excitement has 
a fearfully deterrent effect on the attend- 
ance on revival services in many churches. 

The godly pastor asks himself, in the pri- 
vacy ot his own closet, why his best efforts 
fail. Otten on his knees and in tears he 
seeks light from above. He reads the story 
ot former times and the mighty moral con- 
vulsions of communities, and the hundreds 
that wept in penitence and rejoiced in sal- 
vation. He endeavors to arouse his official 
brethren to a sense of their responsibility, 
discusses the subject in the teachers’ meet- 
ings, and is often replied'to in monosylla- 
bles. He holds a revival service at the close 
of the Sunday-school session, and by the 
co-operation of the superintendent the les- 
son is shortened, the ground having been 
prepared by hortatory sermons in the pul- 
pit, addresses at the prayer- meeting as well 
as in pastoral visitation, and in appeals 
through the mail. He will find twenty o1 
more children mostly of the infant class age 
responsive to his appeals — very tew large 
scholars. But during the succeeding nights 
of the week scholars and teachers are ab- 
sent from the services. On inquiry, we are 
assured that the day schools are exacting 
on the pupils and increasingly so, and that 
they must have recreation and sleep. The 
business man urges in extenuation of his 
neglect the great rivalry he is compelled to 
meet, and that success is only secured, if at 
all, by the most thorough devotion to busi- 
ness. 

We have no sympathy with the idea that 
only at special seasons are the waters 
troubled for the healing of hearts, but every 
pastor knows that, given the conditions, we 
sometimes fail of success. This may be in 
our own lack of faith. It may be God is 
testing us and we are not possessed of that 
blessed grace, the final perseverance of the 
saints. Isit not also according to the New 
Testament that there is a period of seed- 
sowing as well as of harvest gathering? 
Aud are we not worried more over the size 
ot the ingathering than of the quality of the 
seed sown? Indeed, the pastor’s failure to 
garner sheaves may come from the thor- 
oughness of his sowing, and not for lack of 
fidelity to the duties of hiscalling. It can- 
not be denied that modern methods in re- 
vival eftort leave blunted the edge of share 
and sickle. Sin does not seem to be as hein- 
ous now asin former times. True repent- 
ance consists not in show of hands or even 
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bowing at the altar. The high joys of salva- 
tion were born of profound contrition, and 
aresonow. Let it be written in letters of 
light that tailureis not possible to a faith- 
ful, godly pastor. But he cannot by any 
legerdemain known to him produce “ re- 
vivals to order.”’ 

May we not plead for other methods than 
those of the fathers? This is the day of 
specialization, when the individual counts 
with the individual more than ever — the 
Philip and Andrew method. Other denom- 
inations keep their ranks filled by recruits 
from the Sunday-school, and seldom hold 
more than a week oft special services in 
January. Let us Methodists hold fast to 
the way of the fathers, but let us also adopt 
the individual mode of reaching people 
for Christ. The teacher in the Sunday- 
school is the most important agent in the 
conversion of the young, more even than 
the pastor or superintendent. He usually 
has the confidence of his class, holds their 
sympathy, has time tor quiet religious con- 
versation, can easily learn the environ- 
ments of the members,can invite them to 
his home occasionally, and cultivate that 
confidence by which he may lead them to 
the Saviour ; and yet we find few,it any, 
articles in our great church papers on the 
power and responsibilty of the Sunday- 
school teacher. O ye wise men, don’t waste 
all your wisdom on the pastors! Share, I 
beseech you, with the teachers in the Sun- 
day-school ! 

Brethren of the higher pay and the lesser 
knowledge of the modern pastorate, spare 
us a little! Some pastors are in the “ Pack 
Horse Brigade,’ erecting churches and 
parsonages, canvassing trom house to house 
tor benevolences and church papers, keep- 
ing the wheels of our beloved Methodisrn in 
running order, securing subscriptions 
toward the magnificent enterprises of the 
church, meeting now and then rebutts, and 
always bearing patiently and joyfully their 
allotted burdens. Spare them a little! 
They can accomplish almost the impossi- 
ble sometimes, but cannot always serve up 
a glorious “ revival to order.’’ 

Newark, N. J. 





COFFEE KNOCKED HIM 


Couldn't Move for 4 Hours After 
Drinking 2 Cups 





When coffee drinking affects a man’s 
health so badly that he has to be put to bed 
for 4 hours after drinking 2 cups at dinner, 
it is high time to quit. 

That was the experience of Mr. Hood, in 
Geneva, Mich. His wife writes: “I con- 
sider that Postum saved the life of my hus- 
band. For two years he had been troubled 
with his heart, and kept getting worse. I 
finally induced him to make the experi- 
ment of leaving off coffee and taking Post- 
um Food Coffee, and he improved rapidly, 
but one day he drank two cups ot strong 
covtee tor dinner and had to lie on the bed 
four hours before he could move. Since that 
time no coffee is used, but Postum altogeth- 
er. He has entirely recovered his health, 
has no more trouble with his heart, and 
says he likes Postum better than he ever 
did like the old fashione:! coffee. 

‘“*A number of our neighbors use Tostum 
altogether to the exclusion of ordinary 
coftee. Once in a while I find a person who 
has tried Postum and does not like it, but 
always find, upon inquiry, that they tried 
to make it by boiling it 5 or 10 minutes, 
which absolutely will not do. It must be 
boiled 15 or 20 minutes atter the boiling be- 
gins. Putin a little piece of butter to pre- 
vent it trom boiling over, and you will have 
a delicious, palatable and nourishing bey- 
erage.’”’ Ada Hood, Geneva, Mich. 
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Deaconess Home, Training School, 
and Hospital 
Conference Visitors’ Report 


The following Conference visitors were pres- 
ant at the Deaconess Training School on Mon- 
day, Jan. 28: Revs. Geo. H. Clarke and A. Pp. 
Sharp of the New England Conference; Revs. 
Elwin Hitebeock andC. W. Dockriil of the New 
Hampshire Conference. Having attended the 
recitations of several of the classes, we were fa- 
vorably impressed with the careful preparation 
which the students bad made and the acquaint- 
ance with the text-books which in general was 
displayed. At the annual meeting of the Cor 
poration and Board of Managers beld in the 
Training School at Longwood, we were made 


acquainted with the workings of the entire in-, 


stitution through the several reports presented, 
and as the result we submit the following ob- 
servations: 

1. We were happily impressed with the en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness expressed by the 
members of the Corporation, who are most in- 
timately acquainted with the organization. 

2. With the executive and administrative 
ability of Rev. T. Corwin Watkins, D. D., the 
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known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
can be bought. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 

dollar on the harvest, 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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corresponding secretary ; also with the energy 
and wisdom which he has shown in the fulfill- 
ment of bis varied and important duties. 

8. With the lot recently bought at Longwood, 
as an excellent site for tbe new Deaconess Hos- 
pital, and which contairs 21,500 feet. It is easily 
accessible by steam and electric cars. The cor- 
poration of Harvard University will soon erect 
a building at that place to be occupied by the 
Medical department, whereby a corps of med- 
ical professors will be available for hospital 
service. A lady who has graduated from one of 
the best medical colleges, and who is berselfa 
deaconess, is in readiness for the superintend- 
ency of the new Hospital. 

4. With the vast amount of work done by 
the small number of deaconesses, the blessed 
results of which cannot be tabulated by man. 
They have made during eigbt months 18,660 vis- 
its among all classes of people,and have dis- 
tributed 127 Bibles.” The burdens lifted from 
sorrowful bearts, the relief afforded the needy, 
the hallowed influence of soulful prayers, and 
the many who bave been pointed to Christ, 
form an aggregation of Christian labors which 
must result in glorious fruitage. 

5. The endorsement given the work of the 
deaconess nurses in their Hospital by such em- 
inent physicians and surgeons as Maurice H. 
Richardson, M. D., Edward Reynolds, M. D., 
Joel E. Goldthwait, M. D., and otbers, far out- 
classes anything tbat we could possibly say 
concerning this institution. The fact that the 
six Eastern Conferences are numerously repre- 
sented in the constituency of its patients ought 
to commend this Hospital to the liberality of 
those who reside within the bounds of these 
Conferences. 

C. W. DocKRILL, for the Visitors. 
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MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Bethel. — On Jan. 20 the mercury was about 
80 degrees below zero. On the evening of the 
19th, notwithstanding the bitter cold, quite a 
large number came out to a church supper and 
to hear the presiding elder’s talk on “Some 
Glim pses of Forty Years of Itinerancy.’’ A good 
congregation was present Supday morning. 
Some rode four or five miles. This is a kind, 
loyal and intelligent people. They havea good 
property and are out of debt. The charge has 
suffered by removals. What would old pastors 
think of the removal of John Swann and fam- 
ily, including “‘ Aunt Nancy?” But some have 
been added to the church recently. An excel- 
lent watch-night service was held. The pastor, 
Rev. W. B. Eldridge, and bis family were gener- 
ously remembered at Christmas time. The 
pastor has devised a beautifal reminder of the 
benevolences. It is a little booklet with a 
picture of the church on one cover and his own 
photograph on the other. On the inside are the 
different causes named, and a space for sub- 
scriptions. The Epworth League has 27 active 
members, and the Sunday-school has an average 
attendance of 60 in the winter and 70 in the sum- 
mer. The Junior League has a membership of 
30 and an average attendance of 22. Three new 
subscribers have been secured for ZION’S HER- 
ALD. Charles H. Davis is a busy stage-driver; 
and yet he is the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and of the Junior League, is the class- 
leader, and has other official relations. Who 
knows of a more busy or useful stage-driver? 
The finances are well in hand. 


Locke’s Mills Circuit. — A \ittle girl, Olive Joy, 
has made her adventin the parsonage. Mother 
and child are doing well, and Father Stone is 
bappy. This is one of our weak mission charges. 
We have a little handful of members bere at the 
Mills, another little company at Bryant’s Pond, 
four miles away, and yet another little group at 
South Woodstock, some ten miles away. At the 
first two places we have union houses, and atthe 
last a very pretty country church. A few pros- 
perous and hospitable families are scattered 
over this large charge; but among tbe people 
generally the indifference to religious things is 
deplorable Rev. O. i. Stone is highly esteemed 
asa Christian gentleman. He is not afr idof 
work, and understands economy. One class- 
meeting is sustained. Thesum of the pastor's 
receipts up to Jan. 20 was $206! At South Wood- 
stock the singing is fine. 
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West Paris. — But few places within the 
bounds of the district have suffered more be- 
cause of business depression than this. And 
there is no immediate prospect of any im- 
provement. But there are in this pleasant vil- 
lage, and at North Paris and at Greenwood,a 
few who “ never say die.’’ The grippe has had a 
grip here, collections are small, and yet tae peo- 
ple are united, and the interest in the Sunday 
and other services is excellent. Special services 
are now in progress (Jan. 23) at North Paris, 
the presidingelder assisting. Some have been 
converted recently, and others are seeking the 
Lord. A fine new range has been purcbased for 
the parsonage. Rev. R. A. Rich’s return for a 
second year is greatly desired. 


Auburn. — There have been valuable acces- 
sions to the church during the autumn and 
winter. The Church Federation has been or- 
ganized for practical work. Strangers, and 
those who do not attend church, will be care- 
fully looked after. The city has been divided 
into districts, and a superintendent appointed 
toeach. Rev. C. 8S. Cummings is the president. 
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Auburn is a-fine city for such an experiment, 
and there seems to be a place for this new or- 
canization. Mr. Cummings is also prominently 
connected with the Social Settlement in Lewis- 
ion. He is giving aseries of illustrated talks on 
Tuesday afternoons, at the close of the public 
schools. The attendance at times has been as 
high as two hundred. He is one of the busiest 
pastors in Maine. 


Newry. — Tbe Grangers hold their meetings 
in the vestry of the church, and they have great- 
ly improved it recently. They also offer to pay 
one-half the expense of insuring the church, At 
the last quarterly conference the pastor was 
authorized to raise money to buy a half-acre lot 
adjoining the parsonage grounds. The people 
are taking good care of their pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Congdon, and desire hie return for another 
year. 


Norway. — The church is having a year of 
great prosperity. On Feb. 3, 13 were received on 
probation, and there are more to follow, for the 
church is enjoying a continuous revival. On 
the same day 21 members of the Sunday-school 
expressed their decision to begin a Christian 
life. Eight have recently joined by letter and 
several from probation. Thirty or more have 
been converted during the Conference year. 
Mr. Stevens, one of the most worthy and liberal 
members of the church, has recently died. For 
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the last quarter the Supday-school attendance 
has averaged 83 — twenty more than during the 
preceding quarter. The Home department 
numbers 25. The Epworth League has a mem- 
bership of 60, and an average attendance at the 
devotional meetings of 33. The class-meeting 
attendance averages 35, and at the last meeting 
before this writing there were 55 present. Mrs. 
Fickett is superintendent of a fine Junior 
League. The debt of $580 on the church will be 
paid by Conference time. Nineteen new sub- 
scribers for ZION’S HERALD have been se- 
cured. One Sunday-school class, consisting of 
seventeen young men who were not accustomed 
to attend church anywhere, is a feature of the 
work that is worth mentioning; and eight of 
these have been converted. Earnest personal 
work on the partof Rev. B. F. Fickett and his 
wife is the secret of this success. 


Bolster’s Mills. — This place has been attached 
to Norway for years. It is nine miles or more 
away, and thus necessitates a ride of about 
twenty miles each Sunday. It is too much ofa 
strain on any ordinary man. They are serious- 
ly thinking of asking for a pastor next year. 
The interest in the matter is shown by these 
facts: One man offers to give the house-rent as 
his part; another offers to provide the fuel for 
the pastor. It is expected that quite extensive 
improvements will be made on the church ed- 
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ifice in the spring. This seems to be the place 
and the time for the enlargement of our work. 


South Paris. — Here, too, our church is having 
ayear of great harmony and prosperity. The 
congregations are large and the interest is ex- 
cellent. Recently 18 have been added to 
the church, 14 of them from probation. A new 
pipe organ of fine tone has been placed in a re- 
cess, built for the occasion, in the rear of the 
pulpit. The audience-room and vestibule have 
been painted, and the carpet has been cleaned 
and turned. Fifty new books have been added 
to the Sunday-school library, and the vestry has 
been supplied with new song books. The be- 
nevolences are nearly all provided for. The 
Sunday-school, the Epworth League and the 
Junior League are doing finely. The return of 
the pastor, Rev. A. W. Pottle, for another year 
is greatly desired and fully expected. 

Deaconess Home. — At this writing, Feb. 8, Dr. 
T. C. Watkins is arranging an itinerary for 
bimself and Miss Lunn among the larger charg- 
es of the district in the interest of this most es- 
timable institution. At some future time they 
will plan to present the cause to the people of 
other charges. I hope they will have the hearty 
co-operation of all the pastors, for this is applied 
Christianity. 

Personal. — Sylvester Cole, of Greenwood, lost 
his farm buildings by tire in November. The 
fire occurred on Sunday, when nearly all the 
family were at church, so that but few of the 
contents were saved. 

Migs A. H. Minard, who has been an able and 
successful evangelist for more than forty years, 
has helped us in the special services. Her eye 
is not dim and her natural force is but little 
abated. 

Rev. Francis Grovenor spent a portion of 
the fall and early winter with a daughter in 
Illinois. He has recently returned to Maine, 
His health is yet feeble. A. 8. L. 





Augusta District 

Hallowell. — At the midwinter session of 
Maine Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Mrs. Mil- 
ler, wife of Rev. D. E. Miller, of Hallowell, made 
an address on “ The Consumers’ League’’ which 
was received with much favor, and which is re- 
ported in the Lewiston Hvening Journal in the 
issue of Jan. 31, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Gilford. — At the special meetings held a few 
weeks ago, two began a Christian life. Rev. 8S, P. 
Heath had the misfortune to slipand fall on 
the ice on his doorstep and hurt himself quite 
badly. He has not been able to be out for some 
weeks, but is getting better now. A peculiar 
condition of affairs exists in this town. Happily 
our church is in no way concerned in it. A 
split has occurred in the Free Baptist society. 
About thirty, including all the deacons and the 
pastor, have gone off and begun services ina 
hall. They have three lines of opposition — 
first, to secret societies ; second, to eating pork; 
third, to the services of a physician. Very 
strange things have been done by some of them. 
Religion is made contemptible by the actions 
of some people. 


Weirs. — This little society is being served 
very acceptably by Rev. J. R. Dinsmore. They 
insist that they will be able to have a preacher 
all their own for next year, and in no way be 
connected with any other church. No doubt a 
man to live with them and be on the ground 
seven days a week could do much for the help 
of the community, 


Warren. — Rev. J. D. Folsom, while not very 
rugged in health, has done a large amount of 
work. Uptothis time he has made over 375 
calls, covering a large area. Two Sunday- 
schools have done good work in out-districts. 
The Epworth League is a new thing, and is do- 
ing splendidly. There are twenty-seven mem- 
bers. The new heating and lighting arrange- 
ments are working well. They are paid for and 
money left over. The pastor is spending his 
odd moments in looking up some items of 
chureh history and putting them into perma- 
nent shape. Of course they want him to return. 


Rumney. — Rev. Dana Cotton still rejoices in 
the great salvation, and teils his people of it 
with all his €arnestness. Financial matters are 
behind, though muchin advance of one year 


ago. There are some earnest souls here. 


Plymouth, — Rev. W. M. Cleveland, D. D., is 
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the way to write itnow. This added dignity to 
our brother has come from Gale College, at 
Galesville, Wis., an institution, we believe, un- 
der the patronage of the Presbyterian Church. 
He bears it modestly, but worthily. The work 
at Plymoutb is moving well. The congrega- 
tions are large, and there is an excellent inter- 
est. All the people are eager for the return of 
Dr. Cleveland for a third year. 


West Thornton. —A glorious revival is in 
progress here. Old-time conviction and power 
are present. The pastor writes: “ Forty-seven 
have been soundly converted, seven backsliders 
reclaimed, and old dried-up Christians well 
watered from on high.’’ The work has begun 
in Ellsworth. 


Laconia, First Church. — Rev. A. L. Smith is 
closing five years of very successful and helpful 
service with this people. They have greatly en- 
joyed his ministrations. They gave a unan- 
imous expression of desire that he might re- 
turn another year. While this was very greatly 
appreciated by the pastor, he felt that a change 
would be better, and so said tothem. By aris- 
ing vote they declared their esteem and affec- 
tion for him, and recognized the great value he 
had been tothe churchand thetown. This is 
probably the first instance in the Conference 
when a pastor has been asked to return a sixth 
year, and isa compliment to his worth, even if 
he does judge it best not to return. 


Gilmanton. — Rev. M. A. Roberts bas returned 
and taken up the work. During his absence Mr. 
Will Emery from the Seminary was a very help- 
ful supply. 

Tilton. —-Several weeks of revival work leda 
number to seek Jesus. These were meetings of 
much profit to the church, but there were 
many things to distract attention from the great 
subject of religion. The reports in the quarterly 
conference show all matters well in hand, with 
& better financial showing than for many years. 
A unanimous invitation to return has been ex- 
tended to the pastor, Rev. William Warren. 


East Tilton. — No services have been held here 
this year and they do not think it best to at- 
tempt any next year. They find a good gospel 
in the Free Baptist Church. Mr.and Mrs. Weare, 
of Laconia, long active in the work in the First 
Methodist Church there, ihave bought a bome 
here, where they expect to spend the rest of their 
days. They are greatly missed where they were 
long 80 helpful. A few evenings ago, a company 
of their friends from Laconia made them a 8ur- 
prise visit, taking with them a beautiful side- 
board, parlor table, and rocker as an expres- 
sion of their love and esteem. 


Franklin Falls.— Rev. C. U. Dunning has been 
housed up for weeks with his lame knee. He 
has it in asplint and goes witb crutches. Aside 
from that he is as well and fresh as a young 
man of thirty. Sunday morning. Feb. 8, he was 
atchurch. Rev. R. E. Thompson preached, and 
the pastor received 56 by letter, 5 on probation, 
and baptized several. This is a part of the fruit 
of the revival services conducted by Rev. F. H. 
Morgan, who carried on the work during the 
confinement of Mr. Dunning. Others will be re- 
ceived later. The work isin a healthy condition. 
The loss of Mr. J. Ray Sargeant is most keenly 
felt. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — There was a collision 
between this meeting and the great storm. None 
of the brethren came save those who were on the 
program, and tbree of them were absent. But 
those who appeared were thoroughly prepared, 
and we had one of the best preachers’ meetings 
held on this part of the district in years. The 
good peopie of Suncook gave us excellent care 
in every way. 

East Haverhill. — Sherman’ Ellis Thurston ar- 
rived at the East Haverhill parsonage, Jan. 29. 
Judging by the way he has been received, he is a 
very welcome guest. 


Thoroughly Pounded. — Rev. R. T. Wolcott 
and wife had to take it a few weeks ago. Many 
of the pounds were very heavy; for two barrels 
ot flour were among them, and $23 in cash. Re- 
cently Rev. T. E. Cramer and wife had to endure 
it. They came out of it in good condition. We 
presume all parties will be sufficiently recov- 
ered to bear another within a year. 


Whitesield. —The special services in charge of 
Rev. N. W. Deveneau were productive of good. 
Each of the three churches will receive some ad- 
ditions, and the spiritual life of many believers 
has been helped. 


Concord, First Church. — Dr. Hills notified the 
quarterly conference that be wou'¢ pc! + a 
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candidate for reappointment at the next ses- 
sion of the Conference. This was a grief to his 
friends. A review of the field shows that be has 
done excellent service. There is an increase in 
membership, and the Sunday-school is growing, 
having ah attendance often above that of a year 
ago. Most, if not all, the benevolent collections 
will be up to the apportionment. While there 
were some embarrassments in the work as Dr. 
Hills found it,he has worked with great wisdom, 
and will leave Concord with the esteem and 
love of the people of the community. B. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


Fall River, Summerfield, —On Jan. 6, 2 were 
received into full connection. Jan. 13, 14 were 
received on probation; Jan. 20, 37; Jan. 27, 5; 
making a total of 56 probationers received 
during the month. The larger number of these 
comes from the Sunday-school and Junior 
League. A Boys’ Brigade has been organized, 
with a membership of over 40. Rev. O. E. 
Johnson is pastor. 


New Bedford, Howard Church. — On Sunday, 
Feb. 3, 14 were received on probation. Monday 
evening, Feb. 4, the annual church supper and 
roll-call was held. Of the 98 members and pro- 
bationers, 60 responded to their names. But for 
the inclemency of the weather a larger number 
would have been present. The pastor, Rev. 
Geo. G. Scrivener, made brief allusion to the 
history of the church. The membership at its 
organization in 1898 was 41. The Sunday-school 
has an enrolment of 160, with a cradile-roll of 
over 40. Presiding Elder Everett was present 
and made a happy address. Methodism in the 
city and vicinity was represented by Revs. 
Eben Tirrell, W. E. Kugler, and 8. E. Ellis, each 
of whom spoke encouraging words. There 
was & fine musical program. The supper, con- 
sisting of turkey, cold meats, etc., was provided 
by the male members of the church. The in- 
terest in the building enterprise is growing, as 
is the building fund deposited in the bank. 


New Bedford, Fourth St.—At the fourth 
quarterly conference the pastor, Rev. W. E. 
Kugler, was unanimously invited to remain for 
the fifth year. Appreciative resolutions con- 
cerning the retiring presiding elder were adopt- 
ed by arising vote. Seven persons have man- 
ifested a desire to begin the Christian life since 
the Week of Prayer, one a man over sixty years 
of age. Individual communion cups were used 
for the first time, Feb. 3. 


New Bedford, Allen St.— The League is giving 
a very fine lecture course. The Sunday-school 
is a strong feature of the church work. A new 
furnace has been put in the parsonage. The 
pastor, Rev. L. M. Flocken, has been invited 
back for the third year. The Social Union held 
the January meeting witb this church on the 
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evening of the 28th. Judge Braley, of F.\) 
River, delivered a very comprehensive and abe 
address on, ‘‘ Some Tendencies of the Nineteent} 
that will Continue into the Twentieth Century.’ 
lt was one of the strongest addresses ever given 
before the Social Union. 


Sandwich.—The annual Sunday-school con. 
vention of Barnstable County, which has be. 
come the established order for Washington's 
Birthday, will be held here, the 22d. The pro- 
gram has grown in strength year by year, and 
this year is worthy the attention of every Sun. 











Epworth Organs 
are easy to a. 


Example: Style 401 is $45.00 pay 
able as follows:—$22.50 when org an 
is received and approved, $1125 is 
three months and $11.25in six months, 
(Factory prices—no agents. ) Send 
for catalog. Mention this paper 
WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO Co, 

57 Washington St., Chicago 
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AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota propertie¢, 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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time, yet you will not tire of it. 
And it is inexpensive, too, 


When it was proposed to experiment in the 
painting of some New York Central freight 
cars, the answer of the Head Official was de- 
lightful : 
you want, so long as fou paint them red.’ 

Fashion answers in much the same way 
about furniture. So long as it is colonial, it is 
fashion. It may be Early or late, English or 
Dutch, but it all bears the viza of authority. 

The colonial schowl has its great virtues. 
You are sure of simplicity and almost of digni- 


“You can paint them cars any color 


It has a beauty which does not wear thin. 


Thus, you may live with this table for a life- 
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day-school worker within reach of Sandwich. 
(be theme of the day will be, ‘* The Twentieth 
Century Sunday-school,’”’ and the speakers are 
br. A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, 
Mrs. F. V. Stebbins, Rev. J. C. Ayer, Ph. D., 
Charles D. Meigs, of Indiana, R. F. Raymond, 
Ksq., Judge L. E. Hitchcock, president State 
\ssociation, Mrs. M. P. Higgins, Rev. J. H. 
Quint, Rev. W. I. Ward. Miss Ethel Faunce 
House, of Hyde Park, will be the soloist. Ex- 
cursion rates bave been granted trom all points 
between Provincetown and Middleboro, includ- 
ing the Fairhaven and Wood’s Holl branches: 
4 cordial invitation is extended to Sunday- 
school workers in this part of the State. 


Acushnet.— Three weeks of special services 
have been held. The results have been felt in 
the quickened life of the church. Two have 
been received on probation and one by letter. 
Rev. L. H. Massey is pastor. 


South Carver. — Feb. 3, at the Sabbath evening 
service, 4 persons received the sacrament of 
baptism, and 6 were received from probation 
into full church membership. Rev. E. G. Bab- 
cock is pastor. 


Provincetown, Centenary Church. — The pastor 
was upapimously invited to remain for another 
year. The local press speaks in bighest terms of 
tbe “ able and efficient services of the Rev. E. J. 
Ayres during the past three years.’’ He has won 
the esteem, good-will, warm friendship and lov- 
ing regard of a large circle who would be much 
pleased to have him remain with Centenary 


Church another Conference year. ' 
2 8. 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Campello. — Rev. H. B. Cady, the pastor, is de- 
livering, on Sunday evenings, a series of “ Talks 
to Young People.”’ Mr. Cady is a busy man, 
preaching often three times on Sunday and at- 
tending the session of the Sunday-school, besides 
giving the inspiration of his presence and words 
to the Epworth Leaguers at their early evening 
service. 

Campello, Swedish Emmanuel. — While Pastor 
Samuelson was in New York he was tendered a 
reception by the Battery Park Church. For tif- 
teen years Mr. Samuelson had pastorates in 
New York, and it was a special pleasureto re 
turn and preach to a number of his old congre- 
gations, 


East Bridgewater. — The eleventh anniversary 
of the Geisler Chapter, Epworth League, was 
celebrated on Wednesday evening, Jan. 30. The 
storm prevented many, especially out-of-town 
Leaguers, from being present. However,a good 
audience gathered, and all were delighted with 
thea entertaining, unique and able iecture on 
“ Attitudinizing and Metamorphosing.” given 
by Rev. George A. Grant, of Middleboro. The 
local chapter gave an interesting entertain- 
ment. Geisier Chapter is in good .condition. 
May this year be the best in its history! Rev. 
John Pearce, the pastor, is doing faithful work, 
and frequent additions are being made to the 
church, 


Bridgewater. —Sunday, Feb. 3, Rev. N. C. 
Alger received 2 by certificate. Some valuable 
members have been added to the church this 
Conference year. 


South Braintree. — A children’s chorus has 
been organized, and is doing good work in lead- 
ing in the service of song on the Sabbath Day. 


Brockton, Central. — Feb. 3, Rev. M.S. Kauf- 
nan, Ph. D., received 1 by certificate and 8 on 
probation. Feb. 21, Dr. Mills and Dr. McDowell 
Will speak in this chureh on “The Twentieth 
Century Forward Movement.” 

Brockton, Franklin Church. — Rey. J. N. Pat- 
terson, pastor, on Feb. 3 received 50n probation, 
Mr. W. E. Beals, a prominent official ot this 
church, is deeply bereaved in the death of his 
nother, Mrs. Lavinia M. Beals. Mrs. Beals was 
‘ tuithful member of this church. 


orth Easton. — Rev. P. M. Vinton, our great- 
hearted poet-preacher, was present at the last 
Session of the Brockton and Vicinity Preachers’ 
Me-ting and by his golden words greatly in- 
Spired the ministers. : 


\vighborhood Conference. — The 30th meeting 
ol Luis Conference was held at the North Baptist 
Chureh, Brockton, Jan. 30. Two of our minis- 
'ers, Rev. John Pearce and Rev. H. B. Cady, 
S4v> addresses on the general subject of reviv- 
als. Rev. M. D. Kneeland, D. D., of Boston, 
save a fine address on the Sabbath. 


Whitman. — The Brockton and Vicinity Ep- 
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worth League Union was held with this church, 
Monday evening, Feb. 1l. On Sunday, Feb. 3, 
seventeen persons rose for prayers. 


East Greenwich Academy.—Some time ago 
Principal Field asked this correspondent to 
spend the Day of Prayer with the school, and 
the invitation was accepted. Memories of the 
Olden time when, as a student, “ E. G. A.” be- 
came a sacred spot and the hope of helping the 
scholars in the developing of their religious 
lives, impelled to an almost eager acceptance. 
It was good to be there. On Thursday two serv- 
ices were held, one in the afternoon and one in 
the evening. On Friday the writer was request- 
ed to conduct the chapel exercises. While look- 
ing over an 1845 catalogue my eyes fell upon 
this item of information: ‘ The village of East 
Greenwich is a very pleasant and healthy loca- 
tion, overlooking the beautiful and extensive 
scenery in and around Narragansett Bay, situ- 
ated twelve miles from Providertce, which by 
cars is accessible ina half hour for fifty cents; 
about thirty-five miles from Stonington, to 
which the cars will carry you in two hours for 
$1.50. Notonly New London and Norwich can 
be reached daily for two or three dollars, but 
Newport, Fall River and New Bedford; and 
even Boston and New York for two and four 
dollars.” 

Principal Field has the confidence of the stu- 
dents, there is perfect harmony in faculty, and 
it follows that the Academy is doing well. At 
present there are 172 students—the largest 
number, with one exception, since 1895. 


Personal.—On Friday, Feb. 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
1. F. Bosworth, long and faithful workers in the 
Whitman Church, celebrated the thirteenth 
anniversary of their marriage. In the after- 
noon their pastor called upon them, and after 
handing them a poem written by Mrs. Bright- 
man, presented them, on behalf of some of their 
friends, with a generous sum of money. The 
recipients were surprised and gratified. Mr. 
Bosworth has been a Methodist over forty years, 
and is the oldest official in the Whitman 


Church. 
“Scriptum” is going into the publishing 
business. The presiding elders have appointed 


him publisher of the Year Book of the New 
England Southern Conference. Wise selection! 
Good luck to the new publisher! He begins 
right by making the price l5 cents acopy. Let 
us send in our orders promptly. 


Brockton and Vicinity Preachers’ Meeting. — 
Monday morning, Feb. 4,a service in memory 
ot the late Bishop Ninde was held. Dr. Kauf- 
man read a tender and appreciative paper en- 
titled, “In Memoriam Bishop Ninde, the St. 
Jobn of the Episcopal Board.” G. K. B. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District 


Bakersyield. — Extensive repairs and im prove- 
ments have been recently made, and the church 
was re-opened Sunday, Jan. 27, by the presiding 
elder. More attention than formerly is now 
paid tothe needs of the people in our church 
buildings. Convenience and comfort are the 
first requisites. A new front of three rooms has 
been built. Many of our church porches are 
cold and dreary. Here are two warm, light, and 
cheerful rooms which receive the peopie before 
they enter the main audience-room. Over these 
isan Epworth League room, large enough to ac- 
commodate the usual week-evening services. 
The cost of the rebuilding was about$1,000. Rev. 
J.S. Allen has served this church three years. 
He has four children attending the Brigham 
Academy, located here. Two of them are ex- 
pecting to graduate in the spring. 


Sheldon. — Rey. C. M. Stebbins, stationed here, 
is closing the second year of his pastorate. Two 
neighborhood Sunday-schools are connected 
with Sheldon, one at Rice Hill and another at 
Sheldon Springs. The pastor preaches alter- 
nately at each of these places on Sunday after- 
noone. 


St. Albans. — Rev. Robert Clark and his wife, 
of the New England Soutbern Conference, were 
buried here Tuesday, Jan. 20, in one wide grave, 
Rev. W. 8S. Smithers, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, and Rey. J. R. Danforth, of the Congre- 
gational Church, officiating. With no children 
and few near relatives, it seems a special Provi- 
dence that “ip death they were not divided.” 
During the brief but impressive burial service 
the writer thought how many, many times, asa 





pastor for forty years, this man had conducted 
asimilar service for others. Now his turn had 
come, and he rests from his labors. 


West Enosburg. — Rev. G. W. Burke received a 
unanimous request to continue as pastor, and 
will doubtless do so. The connection of North 
Fairfield with this charge is very satisfactory all 
round. It gives the pastor a broader field of 
usefulness and at the same time affords the peo- 








BUILD UP AFTER 


GRIP 


WITH 


Dr. Greene’s 


NERVURA 


BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY 











is more deadly than 
G RI smallpox. Theactual 

statistics of death 
from Grip this Winter would startle 
every one. 

But statistics do not account for 
the thousands and thousands who 
escaped fatal result, but are left per- 
manently weakened and exhausted. 


/DR. GREENE’S NERVURA 


blood and nerve remedy builds up 
weakened forces and drives the 
Grip germ out of the blood. 








William Henry Gray, Malone, N. Y., says :— 

“I wasin very bad shape, brought there 
as the results of Grip, and for six weeks was 
in bedallthetime, I continued along in a 
very feeble condition and getting small ben- 
efit, untilI began the use of Dr. Greene's 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and before 
I had taken the first bottle Icould see bene- 
fit. Icontinuedits use for several bottfes, 
when I was so much improved that I discon- 
tinuedit. Iam now better and weigh more 
than I havefor years, which I attribute to 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. I do most cheerfully 
and cordially recommend the Nervura to 
any and all who may read this.” 

Grip sufferers are invited to write Dr. 
Greene for special advice, or call at his 
office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. No 
charge whatever is made for consultation 
cither by call or by letter. 
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ple a preaching service every Sunday instead of 
once in two weexs as before. 


Enosburg ‘alls. — The rebuilding of the 
church is progressing rapidly. lt will be re- 
opened about the first of April. All depart- 
ments of churecb work are moving harmoni- 
ously. Rev. L. Olin Sherburne has received a 
unanimous request to continue to serve this 
eburch. 


Richford. — Rev. P. A. Smith has served five 
years, and is urgently desired to continue in 
this relation. The following paragraph is from 
the pastor's report tothe fourth quarterly con- 
ference: “Ina village of 1,500 with six cburch- 
es, during my pastorate I have baptized 61 — 17 
infants and 44 adults. I have received into the 
church 76—56 on confession of faith and 20 by 
letter. Seventeen have died. Our benevo- 
lences have doubled, averaging $1.18 per mem- 
ber. We have expended for improvements and 
repairs up to May last about $1,500, including a 
pipe organ.’ The Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, H. R. Thomas, reports hopefully. Temper- 
ance and purity pledges are circulated and 
numerously signed. A visiting committee of 
four persons is making a house-to-house can- 
vass of the community. The Junior League 
has a membership of over one hundred, with 
an average attendance of forty. Cc. 8. N. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Parkman St., Boston.— Rev. M. G. Prescott, 
pastor, on Feb. 3, received 5 persons to full 
membership and 7 on probation, making, in 
all, 22 who haverecently come into tbe caurch. 
A noble class of young people is being gathered 
intothe church. Four young men between the 
ages of twenty and thirty years have been con- 
verted during the last four weeks. The vestry 
has been repaired and beautified, and the 
church is taking on new life. At a recent Sun- 
day evening service nine adults came to the 
altar seeking the Saviour. 


St. John’s, South Boston. — A8 a result of the 
revival prevailing at this church, 18 were re- 
ceived on probation at the morning service, 
Sunday, Feb. 10, by the pastor, Rev. Dr. ¥. H. 
Knight. Others have signified their desire to 
become probationers at the next communion. 
Fifty-two men attended the pastor’s ciass last 
Sunday noon. 


Hopkinton.— A lecture course began On Jan. 
16 with a concert by the Madrigal Concert Co. 
of Boston, which was a. success. The pastor, 
Rev. W. A. Thurston, is earnest and full of zeal. 
W hile there has been no great spiritual awaken- 
ing among the masses, a deep spiritual uplift is 
apparent in some of the members. The pastor 
is much beloved, and his return for another 
year is earnestly desired. His estimable wife is 
an untiring worker in the several departments 
of the church. For several years death has 
seldom visited this church, but during the past 
ten months four of the members have passed 
away. While the Sunday-school is not large, 
during the last few months there seems to be an 
added interest in most of the classes. 


Cambridge District 


Newton. — Reports from this church show a 
steady and permanent growth that is very satis- 
factory. Sunday, Feb. 3, a communion serv- 
ice with reception of members was held both 
morning and evening, 4 persons being received 
by letter ani 1 on profession of faith, and 6 on 
probation. These are only a part of the results 
of four weeks of special services which began 
with the watch-night meeting. The series of 
Sermons and short addresses given by the pas- 
tor, Rev. George R. Grose, during these special 
services were of a most helpful, instructive and 
encouraging kind. Besides pointing sinners the 
way to God, they have done much to draw the 
entire membership to their Heavenly Father. 
Mr. Grose has a strong hold on the hearts of the 
people; who are expecting an indefinite prolong- 
ing of the forward movement under his wise 
leadership. 


Lynn District 


Saratoga St., East Boston.— At the fourth quar- 
terly conference of this church, held the even- 
ing of Feb. 6, Rey. C. A. Crane, D. D., was unan- 
imously invited to return for the fifth year. 


Reading.— The pastor of the Old South Chureb, 
Rey. J. Candlin, finding there would be a defi- 
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| ciency at the end of March of $250, sent out to 
| every member of the church and congregation a 
circular requesting them to gather in the chapel 
| on a certain evening for a social time. Cake and 
| cocoa were served, and a very enjoyable pro- 
gram of music and reacings was rendered by 
Mr. Walter Scott, Miss Laura Gibbs, Miss 
| Woods, Mrs. Shepardson, and Mr. Arthur 

Austin. After the entertainment the whole 


company sang “ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” | 


|}and marched through the beautiful kinder- 
garten room and deposited their envelope with 
an offering. When counted it was found that 
$201.50 bad been given. It is confidently ex- 
| pected that the other $40 will be given by those 
who were not present. Ww. 





THE VICTORIAN AGE 


[From an addr®ss upon Queen Victoria, by Robert 
F. Raymond, published in the Lvening Standard, New 
Bedford, Feb. 4.) 


Gladstone said it was best characterized as an 
age of emancipation. Politically it has de- 
veloped from what was practically ar oligarchy 
to what is substantially a democracy. True, 
the earliest reform bill had been passed before 
Victoria came to the throne in 1837, but she 
came in time to feel the turmoil and confusion 
incident to the first enjoyment of political 
power, and also the conservative reaction 
which followed. The people’s cause marched 
straight forward, however, with only tempo- 
rary checks, and was never for a moment halted 
by the Queen when the people demanded 
further freedom. 

Walk with me for a moment over some of 
the steps by which England has advanced from 
her medieval, oligarchic position at Victoria's 
accession, to her present political status when 
her government is the creature of popular suf- 
frage almost unlimited, and responds to the 
people’s will more readily than any otLer gov- 
ernment on earth. From a simple catalogue of 
measures receiving Her Majesty’s approval, see 
how the fundamental idea is the amelioration 
of the condition of her people. I name the suc- 
cessive acts for the extension of the suffrage, 
the institution of cheap postage, the removal of 
religious disabilities, the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the lrish church, civil service 
reform, the reform of the penal system, the 
abolition of flogging in both armyand navy, 
the abolition of the purchase of army com- 
missions, and measures for the universal diffu- 
sion of education. 

In economic and industrial evolution the 
reign of Victoria includes a story of human 
betterment more touching than ever imagina- 
tive literature has produced. It was only just 
before her accession that English factory and 
mining conditions stirred Mrs. Browning to 
write her pathetic “Cry of the Children.” 
England’s factory acts, short-hours bill, em- 
ployers’ liability act, and measures for the pro- 
tection of women and children have placed her 
ahead of any government on earth, unless it be 
our own honored commonwealth, and we can 
boast of no improvement on her laws for the 
protection of toilers. 

In scientific achievement I can only call to 
your memory the names of such workers as 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Wallace and Lyell, 
whose work has revolutionized human think- 
| ing and recreated the world. 

The Victorian age has béen a marvel in liter- 
ary productiveness. In every class of letters, 
both in prose and poetry, are names whose 
mention would thrill us with pride and delight 
that we speak the English tongue and have 
access tothe productions of their genius. Per- 
haps no man of letters since Shakespeare has 
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so fully attained the ideals as Victoria's long- 
time laureate, Alfred Tennyson. What age of 
English or other literature can produce such an 
array of poets as Stedman gathers in his Vic- 
torian Anthology? 

In her reign as never before religion has 
broadened out and reached down to uplift the 
masses. As in the time of the Master His 
answer was carried to John the Baptist in 
prison, so today, to every inquirer as to the 
divine character of the religion of Christ, the 
answer may be given: “The deaf hear, the 
dumb speak, the blind see, the lame walk, to 
the poor the gospel is preached.” 





Reminiscences of Prof. Calvin S. 
Harrington, D. D. 
REV. VU. W. SCOTT, A. M. 


EBRUARY 16, 1901, will mark the fif- 
#K teenth anniversary of the death of 
Prot. Calvin Sears Harrington. The hearts 
of many Wesleyan University graduates 
will be stirred, and memory will be quick- 
ened, as they read this name. Only things 
good and pleasant will be recalled by any 
man who was fortunate enough to be asso- 
ciated with Prot. Harrington in school or 
college life. He was an even-tempered, 
modest, taithtul teacher and Christian. 
He manifested such a spirit of Christian 
sympathy and interest in the students as 
insured a full attendance at the ‘class,’ 
each week, which he was accustomed to 
lead. Wealways felt that “it was good to 
be there.”’ 

Although Prof. Harrington was most 
kind and sympathetic, he was, in no sense, 
weak and indulgent. He patiently heard 
each student, giving him a fair chance, but 
it it appeared that the young man had pur- 
posely neglected his class preparation 
and was “ extemporizing,” the Pro‘essor’s 
** Next,” with downward inflection, brought 
the offender to his senses and his seat, with 
a feeling of regret and penitence that he 
had rashly attempted to impose upon the 
patient teacher, who was, really and al- 
ways, one ot his truest triends. 

The extreme modesty of the man was 
seen, in that, though a member of the New 
Hampshire Conference tor many years, he 
never laid claim, in the remotest way, to 
any Conterence honor, When, in 1876, some 
ot his old college students in that Confer- 
ence jelt that it would be a most deserved 
honor and commendabhle act to elect him as 
one of the delegates to the General Confer- 
ence, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
his admirers could ascertain his mind con- 
cerning such election, and whether he 
could get a month’s leave ot absence of the 
University. But when the balloting had 
resulted in his election, his gratitude and 
gratification were alike apparent. 

Prot. Harrington was a musician of 
marked ability. He could write both 
hymns and tunes, and then voice them in 
the most inspiring manner. He was made 
a member of the committee on the revision 
of the Hymnal, at the General Conference 
ot 18746, and with his poetic taste and ten- 
perament he became a most valuable mem- 
ber of that committee. Probably the most 
impressive gospel hymn he ever composed 
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° 
‘** Homeward Bound.’ 


stanza is as tollows: 


yas The opening 


“Out on an ocean all boundless we ride, 
We're homeward bound, homeward bound; 
Tossed on the waves of a 1ough, restless tide, 
We’re homeward bound, homeward bound. 
Far from the safe, quiet harbor we rode, 
Seeking our Father’s celestial abode, 
Promise of which on us each He bestowed, 
We're homeward bound, homeward bound.” 


Feb. 16, 1886, the last stanza of this hymn 
was tulfilled to its author: 


‘ Into the harbor of heaven now we glide, 
We're home at last, home at last. 
Softly we drift on its bright silver tide, 
We're home at last, home at last. 
Glory to God, all our dangers are o'er, 
Safely we stand on tie radiant shore, 
Glory to God, we will shout evermore, 
We're home at last, home at last.’ 


Our sainted triend voiced the hymns of 
the church until the music ot earth yielded 
to the songs of the redeemed. 


Malden, Mass. 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used ex- 
cept on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten foldto 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
tho blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally and is made 
in Toledo, \hio, by F, J, Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free, 





Ho! for Mexico 


The Mexico Central Railway has made a 
special rate for all who attend the Epworth 
Convention in San Francisco next July and 
who may wish to visit Mexico. This isan op- 
portunity of a life-time.) 

It is understood here tinat delegates and 
friends in the East will have choice of routes 
going and coming. It would be advisable to go 
to California by the Northern or Central route, 
and return by the Southern - Paeific, which 
brings you through El Paso. At El Paso all 
holders of tickets to the convention can pur- 
chase tickets from that point to Mexico City 
and return for $25, U.S. currency. Time, about 
45 hours; distance down and back, about 2,400 
miles. So tbe cost is less than half price, or 
about one cent a mile, with privilege of stop- 
over at principal points and side-trips at simiiar 
rates. 

Now isthe time for New England Epworth- 
lang to take the long-contem plated trip to this 
wonderful country. Come before the country is 
too modernized. Come and take in the beautiful 
scenery. Come and see our mission work. 
Epworthians will welcome you all the way 
from Leon to Oaxaca. 

The summer, when we have rain and no dust, 
is the best time to visit this country. After 
crossing the Rio Grande the traveler finds 
warmdays but cool nights. We hope to wel- 
come many New England friends next July. 

JOHN W. BUTLER. 

Mexico, Jan. 31. 





To Be Prepared 


For war is the surest way for this nation to 
maintain peace. That is the opinion of the wis- 
est statesmen. It is equally true that to be pre- 
pared for spring is the best way to avoid the pe- 
Culiar dangers of the season. This is a lesson 
hiultitudes are learning, and at this time, when 
the blood is sure to be loaded with impurities 
and to be weak and sluggish, the millions begin 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies, en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, expels all disease 
germs, creates a good appetite, gives strength 
and energy and puts the whole system in a 
healthy condition, preventing pneumonia, 
fevers, and other dangerous diseases which are 
liable to attack a weakened system. 


ZION’S HERALD 


Colorado Sanitarium. 


Methodism rejoices in that it has acquired, 
largely, by a providential gift,a fine bospital 
and sanitarium property at Colorado Springs. 
Some ten years ago five acres of land admira- 
bly situated was secured by the Bellevue Sani- 
tarium Association, a philanthropic 
the city, and a large and convenient building 
erected for the care of the sick. The manage- 
mentof the institution was difficult, and it had 
been closed some years when a few months ago 
the trustees gladly put it into the hands of our 
deaconesses, asking only that some minor ex- 
penses which they had incurred be met. The 
| institution has already been opened as a sani- 
tarium and general hospital under the care of 
deaconesses. The property is estimated as 
worth from $16,000 to 25,000. Dr. Edna L, Beck is 
the resident physician, and Miss Margaret 
Davis, a graduate deaconess nurse who has had 
already much experience in the management 
of similar institutions, is head nurse. The ex- 
pense of living is high in this locality, as is 
well known, and until the institution is en- 
dowed, its ability todo free work will be lim- 
ited. Its ultimate plan, however, is to aid 
the invalids seeking this climate and altitude, 
often with inadequate means. Especially do we 
bope to help the deaconesses and ministers of 
the church. Twentieth century money may 
well be used here. Correspondence on any sub- 
ject should be addressed to Dr. Beck, National 
Hospital, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


. 








The reason why Mellin’s Food is the best 
food tor your baby is because when pre- 
pared as directed with fresh cow’s milk it 
is a substitute for mother’s milk that has no 
equal. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Providence Dist. Min, Asso. at Pawtucket First 

Church, Feb. 18, 19 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso. at First Church. * 

Fall River, Feb, 18, 19 
Bangor Dist. Min. Asso. at First Church, 





Bangor, Feb, 18, 19 
Dover Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Haverhill St. Church, 

Lawrence, Feb, 25, 26 

W. F. M.8.— The annual convention of Worcester 


District will be held Friday, Feb. 15, in Coral St. Church, 
Worcester. Mrs. F. H, Morgan, of Singapore, will give 
an address in the afternoon. 





Marriages 





NORTON — ANTHONY —In Whitoeyville, Me., Feb. 
9, by Rev. D. B. Dow, Ralph Norton, of Columbia, and 
Carrie Anthony, of Whitneyville. 


DOUGLASS — GRAY — In Bucksport, Me., Feb. 2, by 
Rev. W. H. Maffitt, Walter A. Dougiass, of Bucksport, 
aud Izora M. Gray, of Orland. 

. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL WOBURN CHURCH, — The 
semi-centennial anniversary of the Woburn Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be observed, Feb. 17. Love-teast 
at9a.m.,led by Presiding Elder Mansfield. Sermon 
by Dean Buell of the School of Thevlogy at 10,30, Feb, 
22, banquet at 6 p. m. 








BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING, — The Meeting 
will be addressed next Monday, Feb. 17, by Rev. Francis 
EK. Ciark, “father”? of the Y. P.8S.C, E., on “ From 
Pekin to Petersburg.”’ 





CONFERENCE PLACE TIME BisHop 
New England Spencer April 10 Cranston 
N. E, Southern Taunton * 10 Joyce 
New York Tremont * 10 Goodsell 
New York East Brooklyn * 10 FitzGerald 
Troy Saratoga Spr’gs,“" 10 Hurst : 
Vermont Lyndonville “ 17 Cranston 
New Hampshire Littleton “ 18 FitzGerald 
Matne, Yarmouth “ 24 FitzGerald 
East Maine Clinton *“ %¢ Joyce 





W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of Cambridge Dis- 
trict Association will be held at Park Ave. Church, West 
Somerville, Thursday, Feb. 21. Sessions at 10.30 and 2. 
There will be three-minute reports from the auxiliaries, 
and addresses by Miss Abrams, of India, and Mrs. F. H. 
Morgan, late 6f Singapore. Basket lunch. 

Susikz F. Hotway, Rec. Sec. 





ALPHA CHAPTER, — The regular monthly meeting 
of the Alpha Chapter, B. U. School of Theology, will be 
held at the Crawford House, Boston, Monday, Feb. 18, 








body of 











speaker to be announced. A. M. Oseoopn, Sec. 


| HAVE YOU EATEN TOO MUCH? 
| Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


If your dinner distresses you, half a te as poon- 
ful in half a glass of water gives quick relief. 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION, — The church in Willi- 
mantic, Conn., will commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the present edifice and its freedom from debt by 
a series of 


special services beginning Sunday, Feb. 24, 
and continuing through Sunday, March 10, 
speakers will be Drs. B. P. Raymond, 8. F. Upham,G. E. 
Reed, C, B, Pitblado, S. McBurney, and D. A. Jordan. 
Former pastors and members are cordially invited to be 
present, 


Among the 


A copy of the Jubilee book, containing full 
program, will be sent on application. 
L. G. Horton, Pastor. 


CHANGE IN TELEPHONE. The new telephone 
number for Zion's HERALD ig 3791-4 Main. 





DR. GAMEWELL’'S APPOINTMENTS IN 
TON AND VICINITY. — Dr. F. D. 
famous missiovary defender of Pekin, 
and vicinity from Feb. 15 to March 1. 


BOS- 
Gamewell, the 
is to be in Bosson 


His engagements 


are as follows: Feb, 20, Circuit Epworth League, Ded- 
ham ; Feb. 21, Trinity, Worcester; Feb, 22, St. John’s, 
South Boston; Sunday morning, Feb. 24, Brookline ; 


Feb. 25, Boston Preachers’ Meeting; Feb. 28, Epworth 
Church, Cambridge ; March 1, Winthrop St. He is also 
expected to be a guest of the Social Union, Feb. 18 


Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all x cures wind 
colic,"and is the best reme for Diarrhoa, 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





FOR REVIVAL 


Music MEETINGS 


For the purpose of supplying ministers and others con- 
ducting special evangelistic services, we will loan our 
32 Page Pamphlets of specimen pages from either 
‘¢ Church Hymns and Guspel Songs”’ 
or, ‘Sacred Songs Nos. 1 & 2, Combined,” 


as may be desired. Send for samples. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


CENTRAL EUROPE and PALESTINE, visiting Gib 
raltar, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England. Scotiand, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece. Personally conducted by Prof C, Thurwanger, 
45 Pierce Building, Boston, 


Zion’s Herald 


Founded, 1823 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 








THE DATES onthe paper following the name 
ofthe subscriber shows thetime to which the 
subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCE. — Papers are continued un- 
til there is a specific order to stop. When no 
word is received it is supjs-osed the subscrib- 
er desires the paper continued. 


SUBSCRIBERS writing on business st. ould give 
the name of the post-office to which the pa- 
per has been sent. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
be drawn on some bank in Boston, New 
York or Chicago. 

RECEIPT. If this is desired, send a stamp when 
remitting. 

FOR ADVERTISERS it is ONE OF THE BEST MEDI- 
UMS that can be employed for NEw EN@- 
LAND. Itreaches weekly 17,500 families, Ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters on business should be addressed 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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OBITUARIES 





Rest comes at length, though life be long and 
dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome night be 
past ; 
laith’s journeys end in welcome tothe weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come 
at last. 


Angels of Jesus, 
Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome 
The pilgrims of the night. 


Angels, sing on! your faithful watches keeping; 
Sing us sweet fragments of the songs above; 
Till morning’s joy shall end the night of weep- 


ng 
And life's long shadows break in cloudless 
love. 


Angels of Jesus, 
Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome 
The pilgrims of the night. 


— Frederick William Faber. 





Martio. — Ezra M. Martin was born in Reho- 
both, Mass., Oct. 14, 1818, and died in Warren, 
R. 1., Dec. 28, 1900, aged 82 years. 

Mr. Martin came to Warren when a young 
man, and bad lived here continuously ever 
since. When he came to Warren he was poor, 
and worked at his trade asacarpenter. By in- 
dustry and ecopomy he paved his way for a 
long and successful life. He, with the late Lewis 
T. Hoar, established a prosperous lumber, coal, 
and building business, which was successfully 
prosecuted till the year 1878, when Mr. Martin 
bought out his partner's interest, and in com- 
pany with his son continued until the time of 
his death most successfully. He was much in- 
terested in all public and town affairs, and prob- 
ably served more years on the town council 
than any other man in the State, his term of 
office extending from 1855 to 1888, thus com- 
pleting thirty-three years of valuable service. 

Early in life he identified himself with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and had for more 
than sixty-two years been a zealous worker for 
the interest of the church in all its branches. 
He was a teacher in the Sunday-school up to 
the time of his death. He never was too busy 
or tired to attend the services, and his very 
presence was a benediction to all his associates 
in the church, while his dignified and courtly 
bearing made him a desirable acquisition to 
any gathering which he chose to attend. 

He was a decidedly domestic man, and in his 
home his beautiful character shone at its best. 
With his invalid wife and beloved son and 
daughter his home was his paradise, and their 
happiness and comfort were his great delight. 
A more genial and companionable man it 
would be hard to find; always with the same 
pleasant smile and handshake he made every 
one feel atease. His friends honored him for 
his honesty and integrity, his bright, cheerful 
spirit and friendly interest in their welfare and 
happiness. He was a member of the church 
choir for along term of years, and in early life 
piayed a ‘cello in the church orchestra. He was 
a profound musician, and retained his position 
in the choir until his death. He was chairman 
of the board of trustees of the church, which 
position he had occupied for a long term of 
years. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of the National Hope Bank, director of the 
Warren Institution for Savings, president of 
the Philanthropic Society of Warren, a mem- 
ber of the Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting 
Association, and also one of the corporation of 
Kast Greenwich Academy, 

The funeral services, held at his residence, 
were largely attended, and were conducted by 
tbe pastor of the church, Rev. N. B. Cook, as- 
sisted by Revs. C. H. Ewer, J. H. Nutting, E. F. 
Jones, and H. D. Brown, all of whom were for- 
mer pastors of the churchin Warren. At the 


HYDROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain. by a 
cquler physician of 30 years’ experience. For 
FULL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
in plain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No me for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H. LORD, lock box 2315 Boston, Mass.” 
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close of the ceremonies at the house, Washbing- 
ton Lodge of A. F. and A. M. assumed control of 
the services, and a large delegation escorted the 
remains to the beautiful South Cemetery, where 
the Masonic burial ceremony was delivered. 
There in a beautiful spot was laid away the 
earthly tabernacle in the sure confidence of the 
glory that shall be revealed. 
N. B. Cook. 





Dutton. — David Dutton, son of Abhasuerus 
and Lucy Cummings Dutton, was born in 
Sidney, Me., in 1808, and died in his native town 
at his home, Oct. 20, 1900. 

Mr. Dutton married Miss Savage, Jan. 5, 1832, 
with whom he lived happily until nine years 
ago, when the Lord called her home. Our friend 
met with a change of heart when a young man. 
He soon afterward joined the Bacon’s Corner 
(Centre Sidney) Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Later on he transferred his membership to the 
North Augusta Church, in which place he 
served faithfully as Sunday-school superintend- 
ent, steward and trustee. Mr. Dutton was a 
very thorough, upright Christian man, whom 
his friends and neighbors trusted. He experi- 
enced the blessings of sanctification a few years 
after his conversion. Former pastors and the 
writer were always pleased to listen to his 
experience. Of him it could be truly said, he 
was crucified with Christ, nevertheless living, 
yet not he, but Christ livingin bim. His whole 
life, public and private, always manifested the 
spirit of Christ. 

Mr. Dutton was remarkably well preserved in 
his physical powers to almost the very last 
week of his earthly existence. He took ‘an 
active interest in all that occurred in the history 
of the church or the world. He was sick only a 
week. Pneumonia was the cause of his death. 
Miss Anna Dutton is the only survivor of a 
family of three girls and one boy. 

Tbe funeral took place, Oct. 22, at his home, 
Rev. W. L. Phillips, a former pastor, and the 
writer, officiating. 

C. H. B. SELIGER. 

Woods.— George W. Woods was born, Aug. 6, 
1819, in Mason, N. H., and died of old age, Nov. 
24, 1900, in Haverhill, N. H. 

Mr. Woods spent most of his life in Haverhill. 
He lived several years on a farm in North 
Dakota. He was a veteran of the Mexican War. 
In 1858, under the ministry of Rev. C. U. Dun- 
ning, there was a grand revival on the Haver- 
hill charge, and Mr. Woods was among the 


converts. The next year he joined the church. | 


His Christian life was consistent, and could be 
termed fragrant. He saw some stirring times 
in his life and church work, yet he always 
remained sweet and kind. 

His last illness lasted only a few weeks, 
although he bad failed for two years. His death 
was easy. As he approached the end he said, 
“Almost home.’ Soon after he said, ‘Jesus 
can make the dying bed as soft as downy pil- 
lows.”’ Then he. fell asleep. He left,to mourn 
his departure, a Wife, two sons, and a daughter. 

The funeral occurred at the house, Nov. 28. 
Rev. J. F. Thurston, of East Haverhill, assisted 
the pastor in the services. The remains were 
interred at Haverhill. A good man has gone to 
his reward. 

C. J. BROWN, 

Fenton.— Marcia R., wife of Marcus K. 
Fenton, went from her home in Moose Meadow, 
Conn., to her heavenly one, Nov. 9, 1900, after a 
snort illness with typhoid fever. She was born, 
Nov. #, 1844, in Willington, Conn., and was the 
daughter of Nathan and Mary Morse. 

Hers was one of the first Methodist homes in 
the conimunity. The early itinerating minis- 
ter always found welcome in the hospitable 
home of Father and Mother Morse. Surround- 
ed as she was in childhood by Christian infiu- 
ences and wise parental love, it is not surpris- 
ing that the children of that home developed 
the beautiful characters which they have pos- 
sessed. Mrs. Fenton was early converted to 
Christ, and was unusually happy in maintain- 
ing an experience, which was as a_ light 
which shone with a constant brilliancy. She 
has for many years been identified with the 
old church at Moose Meadow, teaching in the 
Sunday-school, acting as its recording steward, 
and inspiring the pastor with encouragement 
in all the departments of the work of the 
church. 

She had prepared the elements and arranged 
the table for the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
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per, and bad rejoiced in partaking of the same 
when she was taken sick that night, and three 
weeks later was laid away in burial. Not often 
is there apparent more genuine sorrow than 
was expressed as the friends realized that God 
had called one who had been so active in the 
work and so dear to them alk. 

She leaves her husband, two daughters, anda 
son, in, the home, beside two sisters — Mrs. 
Mary J. Ward, of Holyoke, Mass., and Mrs. 
Martha A. Nichols, of Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Rev. Samuel F. Maine, her pastor, conducted 
the funeral, being assisted by Rev. C. A. Purdy, 
a former pastor. 

JULIAN 8S. WADSWORTH. 





Taylor. — Olin S. Taylor was born, August 6, 
1847, in Lisbon, N. H.,and died, Jan. 18, 1901, in 
Piermont, N. H. 

Mr. Taylor met his death in an accident, 
which bappened while he was on his way bome 
from the saw-mill with a load of lumber. He 
had some trouble with his team,and it ended 
by his being thrown to the ground and the load 
overturned upon him. His neck was broken 
doubtless, causing instantaneous death. 

On Jan. 18, 1875, he married Amanda Phillips, 
of Bethlehem, N. H. Two children came to 
bless that union —Carrie and Arthur — who 
survive their father. After bis marriage, Mr. 
Taylor kept a boarding-bouse and worked a 
farm in Bethlehem. Eleven years ago he re- 
moved to’Piermont and settled on a large farm 
on the Connecticut River, and has since been a 
suecessfu farmer. 

Mr. Taylor was always a good man, but after 
his conversion he became a Christian bighly 
respected by all. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church‘of Haverhill, one whose counsel was 
sought and prized. He enjoyed the social meet- 
ing, especially the "praise service, as he wasa 


What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong 


A bealthy appetite and common sense are ex- 
cellent guides to follow in matters of diet, anda 
mixed diet of grains, fruits and meats is un- 
doubtedly the best, in spite of the claims made 
by vegetarians and food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables 
meat furnishes the most nutriment ina highly 
concentrated form and is digested and assim- 
ilated more quickly than vegetables er grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject, says: 
Nervous persons, people run down in health and 
of low vitality should eat plenty of meat. Ifthe 
digestion is too feeble at first it may be easily 
strengthened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of these 
excellent tablets taken after dinner will digest 
several thousand grains of meat, eggs or other 
animal foodzin three or four hours, while the 
malt diastase also contained in Stuart's Tablets 
causes the perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how weak 
the stomach may be, no trouble will be experi- 
enced if a regular practice is made of using Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they supply the 
pepsin and diastase so necessary to perfect di- 
gestion, and any form of indigestion and stom. 
ach trouble except eancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the 
head of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty 
of meat and insure its complete digestion by the 
systematic use of a safe, harmless digestive 
medicine like Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, com- 
posed of the natural digestive principles, pep 
tones an.i diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused stomach 
a chance to rest and to furnish the body and 
brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap c#- 
thartic medicines masquerading under the name 
of dyspepsia cures are useless for reliefor cure 0! 
indigestion because they have absolutely no 
effect upon the actual digestion of food, 

Dyspepsia inalt its forms is simply a failure 
of the stomach to digest food, and the sensible 
way to solve the riddle and cure the indigestion 
is to make daily use at meal time of a safe pre}'- 
aration which is endorsed by,the medical pro- 
fession and known to contain active digestive 
principles, and all this can truiy be said of Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United States, 


Canada and Great Hritain sell them at the un!- 
form price of fifty cents for full treatment. 
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lover of good singing. He was at home in the 
Sunday-school class, discussing the promises of 
God, the efficacy of the atonement of Christ, or 
the power of the Holy Spirit. He delighted in 
the preached Word, and was free to express 
his opinion of the sermon to his pastor. 

His funeral occurred at the house. A large 
number of friends and relatives were present. 
Two brothers and two brothers-in-law laid his 
earthly remains at rest beside his beloved wife, 
who died last June. The community mourns, 
with his family, his seemingly untimely death. 

The memory of his life is precious to those 
who remain here, while he enjoys the fellow- 
ship and bliss of the saints above. 

(. J. BRowN. 





Every live and enterprising business institu- 
tion seeks by all legitimate means to increase 
its business. It transpires therefore that we are 
always diligently seeking new advertising pa- 
trons. While this is true it however affords us 
a greater amount of pleasure to realize that we 
merit the continued patronage ofan old custom- 
er. Weare led to refer to this matter by the re- 
appearance in our columns of the Elkhart Car- 
riage & Harness Mfg. Co. of Ekhart, Ind., whose 
advertisement will be found on another page of 
this issue. These people are well known to our 
readers as the mauufacturers of good and reli- 
able goods and for their honest and upright 
business methods. We take pleasure in again 
recommending them to our people. 








EDUCATIONAL 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for nter term, which 
opeps Wednesday, January 2, 1901, 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 





New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 

Winter Term wili open Jan. 1, 1901. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentionIng ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. R. PLIMPTON, A. M., 





President. 
THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IL 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 rket St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°* Stimson Block, Los Angeles Ua, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections o/ 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 


. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna.- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and two historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


ZION’S HERALD 


METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
New England Depository 





Two weeks more of the 


Special Clearance Sale of 


Miscellaneous, 
Theological, Devotional, 
— AND — 


Sunday-School Books 
—: 
Discounts ranging from 33 1-3 to 75 per cent. 


International Teachers’ Bibles 
At33 1-3 per cent. discount. 








Each book plainly marked with net price. 








Some Specimen Bargains 





THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR By E. 0. EXcELL. 100 vols., assorted, reduced from $2 


to 75 cts. per vol. 


CHARLES M. SHELDON’S WORKS John King’s Question Class; Robert Hardy’s Severn 


Days; The Crucifixion of Philip Strong; His Brother’s Keeper; Richard 
Bruce ; The Twentieth Door. Bound in cloth, reduced trom 75 cts. to 40 cts. 


per vol. Jobn King’s Question Class bound in paper, reduced from 25 cts. 
to 10 cts. 


HENRY DRUMMOND The New Evangelism, reduced trom $1.50 to 75 cts. The Ideal 
Lite, reduced from $1.50 to 75 cts. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS Biblical Study, reduced trom $2.50 to $1. 
Criticism of the Hexateuch, trom $1.75 to 75 cts. 


W, F. ADENEY Construction oi the Bible, from 40 cts. to 25 cts. 


Higher 


REV. 6. W. MEADE Modern Method in Church Work, reduced tro:a $1.50 to 75 cts. 
SCHAFF'S BIBLE DICTIONARY Reduced trom $2 to 75 cts. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY Revisea by Barnum. 


$5 to $2.50. 
THE PROBLEM OF FINAL DESTINY By Wo. B. Brown, relucel from $1.5) to 75 cts. 
THE PILGRIM’S STAFF By Rose Porrrr; a Book of Selections for every day, reduced 


trom $1.00 to 35 cts. 


PRAYERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, for DAILY READINGS Seduced from $1.25 to 


35 cts. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL By Gasserr. 


to 25 cts. 
THE PARALLEL BIBLE Small Quario; two copies only, reduced trom $2.50 to 50 ets. 
THE MIND OF TENNYSON His Thoughts on God, Freedom and Immortality, by 


E. H. SNEATH, reduced from $1.25 to 50 cts. 


One copy only, reduced from 


Paper, reluced from 5) cts 


POSTAGE OR EXPRESSAGE ADDITIONAL 





CHARLES R. MAGEE, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








er), 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal 








AARON R. GAY & CO. 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made w order. 


122 State St. BOSTON 


The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


Fall term now open. 
Winter term will open Dec. 10, 1990. 


For Catalogue or information address, 


Rev. AMIBRIE FIELD, Principai 
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AR PETS pricts. 558 


AT MANU 


JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co.., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND JPHOLSTERY. 
VASHMINCTOR > or BOSTON. 
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| ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


ZION’S HERALD 
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TO THOUGHTFUL LAYMEN 


N response to a suggestion and request 
by a distinguished layman who has 
accidentally fallen upon a copy of Z1on’s 
HERALD, that ‘“‘ a short offer be made,’ 
so that ‘‘ men who desire to test it by per- 
sonal examination can have it a reason- 
able time by paying for it,’’ the paper will 
be sent for six months from the receipt of 
the subscription for 


$1.00 


This period will cover the important 
sessions of our Annual Conferences, which 
are fully reported in our columns. The 
HERALD is meeting a general and urgent 
demand of the young, thoughtful, and 
aggressive laymen of the church for an 
independent representative of American 
Methodism. This offer presents a good 
opportunity to test the peculiar claims of 
the HERALD. 

Address all business letters to 

GEORGE E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Editorial 


[Continued from Page 200, | 





least two deaths. During the past decade 
the number ot deaths has been 60, the pre- 
vious decade it was 45; during the seventies 
it was 36; during the sixties, 22; during the 
fifties, 16 ; in the first forty years there were 
only 18 deaths. Up to the last Conterence 
the total number was 197. In another 
decade the roll of those in heaven will ex- 
ceed that of those on earth. We are in- 
debted to the secretary, Dr. Mudge, for the 
above figures. 





Readers of our Church News columns 
will note with gratitude that revival fires 
are alight in so many of our churches. 
The Advocates, especially of the West, have 
more encouraging reports. The Michigan 
groups the following for a single week: 
Western, 65 churches, 1,510 conversions; 
Northwestern, 21 churches, 872 conversions ; 
Central, 20 churches, 1,123 conversions ; 
Pittsburg Advocate, 29 churches, 898 con- 
versions. Inthe Central is an account3 by 
Rev. Geo, L. Haight of a revival at Tarkio, 
Mo., at which 562 persons were} converted. 
Over 200 persons have joined § Central 
Church at Davenport, Iowa, in the year and 
a quarter of the present pastorate —over 
half the number from conversions. 





After all, there is no joy to the minister 
like that experienced whenhe is able to 
bring the seeker into the possession of the 
Christian’s life and hope. @Thejwriter lis- 
tened, with grateful emotions,'to the report 
of one of our faithtul ministers as he told of 


meetings, when, at the close of a sbort 
preaching service, young men and young 
women from all parts of the congregation, 
upon his invitation, left their seats and 
came to the altar to express their purpose 
to begin a Christian life. No urging=Swas 
necessary; they were glad of an opportu- 
nity to make their confession. Among the 
number were three grown sons of a mem- 
ber of the church; and when the father saw 
them, he went forward, and, kneeling with 
them, helped them into the light. Several 
promising students in the high school 
found place at the altar. It was a striking 
illustration of the old-time spirit and per- 
suasive power. 





Eskimo children at the Carlisle school in 
Pennsylvania are reported to rank far 
ahead of the Indian youths in every study. 





Woedrow Wilson, who has already won 
a distinguished reputation as a luminous 
and comprehensive historian, brings out a 
noteworthy fact in the February //arper’s, 
in his very fine chapter upon “Colonies 
and Nation,’”? when, referring to the early 
government of the New England Colony, 
he says: ‘‘The government, it was true, 
tried to regulate everything, just as the 
government at home did; made laws as 
to what wages should be paid, what prices 
should be charged by merchants, what 
uses the farmer should make of his corn, 
how the fisheries should be conducted, and 
the fur trade with the Indians should be 
carried on.” This experiment of governing 
the details of business and of life by legis - 
lation —characteristic of all new and 
primitive peoples — failed, as it always 
does. The same is especially true of church 
life. The efforts to hedge in the individual 
conscience by church legislation are primi- 
tive and have proved vexatious and fruit- 
less. All such practices are Mosaic and 
preparatory, and lack the freedom of the 
New Testament ideal. 





- 


The recent annual meeting of the Meth- 
odist Ministers’ Reliet Association showed 
that this society — which the president, Rev. 
Dr. W. I: Haven, calls ‘‘one ot the events 
oft the notable nineteenth century,” isin a 
prosperous condition. In benefits 347,000 
have been paid out during the year, mak- 
ing a total of $461,259.84 paid to beneficiaries 
since the organization of the Association in 
1878. With the benefits which this Associa- 
tion ofters on such reasonable terms, a 
Methodist minister who does not provide 





February 13, 1901 


without excuse. Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Mans- 
field, 37 Osborn Road, Brookline, will an- 
swer all inquiries. 





Some one recently raised a question con- 
cerning the probable future stature of the 
American, expressing the grave tear that he 
would b3come increasingly diminutive and 
weak. The following tact, which appears 
in the Philadelphia Record, is a hint in pro- 
test: “When Congressmen Sulloway of 
New Hampshire, Patrick Henry of Missis- 
sippi, and Berry of Kentucky met in the 
House restaurant the other day, some one 
observed that there were ‘ nearly twenty- 
one feet of Congressmen there.’ Each of 
the men named is over six feet in height, 
and Mr. Sulloway is six feet eight inches.’’ 





Sixty-seven per cent. of Portugal’s inhab- 
ifants cannot read or write. 





Philip P. Potter, ot Springfield, more 
than sixty years a member ot the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and most of that 
time a subscriber to ZrIon’s HERALD, 
passed away, Jan. 14, aged 89. He leavesa 
wide circle of triends in Wesley Church. 
One ot his sons, Timothy D. Potter, isa 
trustee of that church, and another, Will- 
iam W. Potter, is a trustee of our church in 
Brookline and a member of the Wesleyan 
Association. 





Referring to the second anniversary ot 
Dr. Hillis’ pastorate with Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, the Congregationalist 
says: ‘‘Much has been said ot late about 
the decline of church aftendance and the 
talling off of benefactions. In this church 
interest in religious mattere is waxing 
rather than waning. It raised for its benev- 
olences and its own work about $41,000 last 
year, while 311,000 additional was reported 
in Christian work outside of the church. 
During the year 101 persons united with the 
church. The congregations, evening as 
well as morning, it is said by the oldest 
members in the charch, have never been 
larger or more steadily maintained.” 





Follow the truth without fear. If it leads 
you to the brink of a precipice, God’s angels 
will bear you up. 





It seems that the statement current in the 
public prese that the closing of the Vesta 
cotton factory in Charleston, 8S. C., proved 
that Negro employees were unequal to 
the demand, was premature and unjust. 
Efforts to run the mill with white labor and 
colored labor separately have failed. The 
New York Sun says: ‘“ The head of the 
Vesta mill is Capt. John H. Montgomery, 
a manager Of very superior ability. He 
states that itis his conviction that the fail- 
ure of the Vesta mill in no way showed 
that colored people could not work in a 
factory. We are bound to say that we see 
no cause for lamentation in the South over 
the failure of the Vesta mill at Charleston.” 





When you need medicine you should get the 
best that money can buy; and experience has 





tor his family in case of his death is lett 





proven this to be Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











two recent remarkable Sunday, evening 


Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








